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The First American Battle Planes for Finland 





HAT’S a sensible question, and 
we'd like to answer it, because 
businesssuccessin these United States 
is judged pretty much by whether 
or not you’re able to make money. 


But when you talk about the rail- 
roads you have to deal with two 
kinds of success that don’t have 
much relation to each other. 


On the one hand is operating success. 


That includes, for instance, safety, 
and on this score the American rail- 
roads have the finest record in the 


‘Tf the railroads are so good 
_ thy aren hep rath?” | 


Or it includes speed — and the rail- 
roads in the past twenty years have 
stepped up freight speed by more 
than 60% — with similar improve- 
ments in passenger schedules. 


Or it includes operating efficiency — 
and the railroads today could handle 
the biggest volume in their history 
— the traffic of the peak year 1929 
— with 350,000 to 400,000 fewer 
freight cars than were used at that 
time. 


Or it includes cost of service — and 
the railroads today haul a ton a 
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FOR $90 


Start from your home town now 
on a Grand Circle Tour of the United States = east 
coast, west coast, border to border—go by one route, 
return by another — liberal stopovers = for $90 rail- 
road fare in coaches—$135 in Pullmans (plus $45 for 
one or two passengers ina lower berth). Get the full 
facts from your ticket agent about the greatest travel 


bargain in history! 


mile at am average cost 
that’s about the same 
you pay for a penny post- 
card. 


But when it comes to finan- 
cial success — you run into 
this situation: 





Railroads meet all their own costs 
and help support the government as 
well. They operate under the strict 
control of rules and regulations built 
up over the past 50 years on the 
theory that they are a monopoly, 
but actually they compete with other 
forms of transportation which are 
promoted and subsidized by gov- 


ernment. 


The effect of such inequality is to 
decrease railroad iraffic and reduce 
railroad earnings. 


There is no question of the railroads 
ability to do the job from an operat 
ing standpoint. 


From the standpoint of earnings, all 
they need to make a living is a fair 
chance to meet other forms of trans- 
portation on equal terms. 








What a way to make a living-— 


tickling dynamite with a stick! 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


TS MINER is “‘tamping’’ sticks of 
dynamite, working them into a 
hole drilled in the rock which is to be 
blasted. No wonder miners used to be 
poor insurance risks! They have to punch 
holes in dynamite sticks to hold the cap 
which sets off the charge. Too often the 
punched hole wouldn’t be straight— the 
delicate, deadly cap would protrude from 
the side of the dynamite. Then, as the 
miner forced the dynamite into place 
the protruding cap would rub against 
tock, the charge would go off, and that 
miner would never even be found. 


A Goodrich engineer, working with 


the safety engineers of mining com- 
panies, conceived a little rubber cup 
or sleeve into which the blasting cap 
could be slipped. Goodrich already had 
a special abrasion-resisting rubber, ideal 
for the purpose. 


With the delicate blasting cap in this 
tough rubber sleeve, even if the hole in 
the dynamite does expose it, the tough 
rubber takes the abrasion and cushions 
the cap inside against any jar that 
might set it off. 

What next? Rubber is a material of 
growing importance, increasing useful- 
ness. Hundreds of Goodrich nboteec 


and technical men keep working not 
only on new, unusual products but on 
improvements in o/d products. These 
men are never satisfied, never relax their 
efforts to give you better value every 
year you continue to buy Goodrich 
hose, belting, or anything bearing the 
name of The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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Dumb Mouse No. 2 


In Sideshow for Dec. 4 you report J, 7 
McIntyre’s claim for the discovery of th, 
dumbest mouse in history. I have beg 
trying to determine if I didn’t find oy, 
equally dumb or dumber recently. Afte 
its tail was caught in one trap it move) 
30 feet to a second trap, where its heaj 
was caught, with fatal consequences. 

G. A. GRUBB 

Lincoln, Neb. 





True Stories 

In Letters in your Dec. 18 issue, My, 
Lipes of Syracuse, N.Y., wants to know j 
there is “anyone else with a true story” 
Well, here’s one: 

One time when mother was sick abed, 
Dad said he would get breakfast for all of 
us. My brother and I clamored for cake 
& la Aunt Jemima (or whatever was jp 
vogue 40 years ago). 

That was okay with “Pop,” who got his 
batter ready and then began to hut 
around for some grease to use on the cake 
griddle. He couldn’t find anything in tl 
way of a pan lubricator around the kitchen 
and pantry, so he consulted Mother, who 
said there was some lard in a can dow 
cellar. 

Soon after starting his first batch of 
cakes Dad was in trouble. Our flapjacks 
all stuck to the griddle. So “Pop” went in 
to consult Mother and took along the pa 
of cakes to show her. 

I can still hear the disgust in Mother’ 
voice as she took one look at the mess le 
showed her, sniffed disdainfully, and tol 
him: “That’s soap you are using for greas, 
Herb!” 

KARL E. KILBY 

Albuquerque, N. M. 


A friend of mine was making gravy {a 
dinner. Instead of using flour she used 
plaster of paris. Do you suppose she wa 
trying to make a bust of her husband? 

(Mrs.) MARJORIE H. SANDSMARK 
Circle, Mont. 





Cows and Kettles 


In your Dec. 25 issue you have picturé 
of two kettles—one approved as good tastt 
by the Virginia Museum of Fine Ars 
Now, like many housewives, I will agrt 
that the kettle they have selected is mighty 
pretty But the one which is cast aside # 
inferior has a broader base and therefor 
will be the more economical one in whic 
to cook—and isn’t cooking rather tha 
artistic beauty the main reason for tle 
kettle in the first place? The museull 
seems to forget that it isn’t how pretty ® 
cow is that counts—it’s the milk she give 

ELIZABETH PHILIPS 

New York City 
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WHAT DO THE GO0,CO0O-MILE DRIVERS SAY ? 





Sensation of the auto world is the aston- 
jshingly quick success of the big new 
Mercury 8—the car that literally rode 
into the ranks of the best-sellers on its 
owners’ praise. Most. enthusiastic about 
the Mercury are the motorists who have 
to be most particular—the steady drivers 
who depend on their cars. Many of them 
have written to us voluntarily in praise 
of the Mercury 8. Here’s what they say: 








You’ll find all important fine-car qualities in the big Mercury 8. 
Extra seat width and floor space . . . improved all-weather venti- 
lation and sound insulation . . . Finger-Tip Gearshift on the steering 
post... and the ease and comfort of a truly levelized ride. To all 
this the Mercury’s brilliant V-type, 8-cylinder engine introduces 
ECONOMY unexpected in a car of its size. This combination of ad- 
vantages has made the cleanly-streamlined Mercury a success from 
the time of its introduction—have you driven it yet? 


MERCURY 8 


SEE ANY MERCURY, LINCOLN-ZEPHYR OR FORD DEALER 


“| travel 6000 miles a month,” writes 
C. H. J , a Colorado salesman, “‘and my 
Mercury averages better than 20 miles to 
the gallon. My total operating expense 
has been less than 1.6 cents per mile!’ 


a . 

Seven people in each car, and plenty 
of room too,” says the manager of a 
touring radio troupe. ““We operate four 
Mercurys about 3500 miles a month!” 


“33,612 miles in 5 months is my 
Mercury record,” says J. D. B., of Wash- 
ington, D. C. “Considering that two- 


if 
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thirds of it was at high speed, my 19- 
miles-per-gallon average is remarkable. 
The big Mercury levels the hulls, straight- 
ens the curves, makes level roads run 
down hill'”’ 


“1 can’t help bragging about my 
Mercury,” says B. S. C., of New Orleans. 
“I’ve covered a total of four thousand, 
two hundred miles in six days driving 
through the Southwest at high speeds. 
Mountains and desert, good roads and 
bad—my Mercury never gave me a 
minute’s trouble.” 
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A full rear seat, unusual in a coupe body, distin- 
guishes this Mercury Sedan-Coupe. Rear compartment 


seats three in comfort, is often used to supplement the 





rear deck luggage compartment. 
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There’s a SUPER-CITY right across the street! 


Every city in America has been blended into one 
big Super-City right across the street from you. 
Long Distance did it. You can pick up your 
telephone and reach any point in Super-City 
quicker than you could walk three blocks! 
Super-City is brimming with new business. 
Your telephone will help you find it—help 
you sift the good prospects from the poor ones. 


You can follow up a promising lead in Boston 
or close a profitable order in New Orleans—all 
in a matter of minutes. 

Whether you’re buying, selling, collecting, or 
delivering, Long Distance telephone service 
multiplies your ability to get places and get 
things done—in direct, personal discussion with 


the men who make decisions, 
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The Periscope 














What’s Behind Today’s 


News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 



















ackson Day Speech 


Tt amots to the contrary, chances are 
almost nil that F.D.R. will clear up the 
hird-term question in his Jackson Day 
speech Jan. 8. He’s now planning to speak 
mostly on foreign affairs, and it’s doubt- 
ful whether he’ll allude at all to his cam- 
paign plans or the third-term movement. 
By emphasizing world problems he hopes 
o preserve the air of party unity. Indeed, 
e has even suggested to a couple of po- 
itical aides that he’d like to include a few 
key Republicans like McNary as guests 
at the Washington dinner. (Presumably, 
they would be exempted from the $100-a- 
plate Democratic campaign contribution.) 


Army-Navy Friction 


The Army and Navy are at odds over 
publicity policies. The former, partly be- 
cause it’s after bigger appropriations, be- 
lieves in explaining new defense develop- 
ents to interest the public in prepared- 
ness. The Navy, always more close- 
mouthed and now confident it will be taken 
are of by a Navy-minded President, is 
keeping mum. In fact, Navy heads are 
protesting against the Army’s public ex- 
ploitation of new developments. For one 
thing, they dislike leaks about U. S. robot- 
plane experiments. They are even more 
annoyed about the celebrated “Army 
bombing sight.” Actually, this device was 
developed by the Navy over a ten-year 
period and kept a strict secret. Only since 
the sight was made available to the Army 
some two years ago has the world been 
told of its extraordinary effectiveness. This, 
the Navy feels, encourages small-fry spies 
to take desperate chances to learn the 
secrets of the mechanism. 


Tax Outlook 


There'll be much talk and agitation 
about tax changes in Congress’ nexi ses- 
sion, but probably little legislation. Pre- 
cise forecasting isn’t possible, because 
FDR. still seems undecided on some 
points and because Congressional senti- 
ment hasn’t crystallized. However, here’s 
the general outlook as of this week: Talk 
of lowering personal income-tax exemp- 
tons and raising surtax on middle incomes 
will fizzle; 1940 is an election year. Roose- 
Velt may propose a special defense tax but 














won’t push it. He'll leave the decision to 
Congress, where chances seem against it. 
Wallace’s “certificate plan” (essentially a 
processing tax) will be strongly opposed 
by Morgenthau, with Roosevelt pretty 
much on the fence. Chances seem slightly 
on the side that Congress won’t enact the 
plan. The proposals for removing tax irri- 
tants on business will probably be shelved. 


Washington Notes 


During the recent Hoover-Roosevelt 
tiff over European relief, Myron C. Tay- 
lor, former U.S. Steel head and new U. S. 
emissary to the Vatican, was one of the 
intermediaries between the two men... 
The Administration is weighing two con- 
flicting lines of advice from its European 
Ambassadors. Kennedy is pessimistic, pre- 
dicting full-scale war with much social 
chaos following. Bullitt now thinks the 
Allies are rapidly winning and must just 
keep up the pressure to force crumbling of 
Germany ... The F.B.I. men recently sent 
to the Miami-Palm Beach area are less 
interested in gangster rumors than in dig- 
ging up evidence of secret German arrange- 
ments for shipping oil out to submarines 
at sea... Mayor Burton of Cleveland is 
now expected to run against Bricker for 
the Governorship in next spring’s pri- 
maries. 


Justice Murphy 


Despite Attorney General Murphy’s 
statements that he doesn’t want the job, 
you can put it down as practically a sure 
bet that he’ll be named to the late Justice 
Butler’s Supreme Court seat. It has al- 
ready been decided. This means chances 
are good for the complex plan to have 
Jackson succeed Murphy in the Cabinet, 
appoint Circuit Judge Francis Biddle as 
Solicitor General, and perhaps switch 
NLRB Chairman Madden to Biddle’s 
judgeship. 


Trivia 

The TVA finally fired an efficiency ex- 
pert after he had made a survey to find 
how long a sheet of carbon paper should 
last, calculated the average number of 
punctuation marks in hundreds of letters, 
and issued a rule as to the number of 
tinies employes should visit the washroom 
. . . It’s been found that the Pacific de- 
fense limit of the 180th meridian, which 
Congress established in its last regular ses- 
sion, cuts off part of the Aleutian Jslands, 
which it had been planned to fortify .. . 
The Census Bureau won’t try to keep up 
with Europe’s map changes. The 1940 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


census blanks will include the question: 
“If foreign born, give country in which 
birthplace was situated on Jan. 1, 1937.” 





Russia and Balkans 


ie Soviet is split on the Balkan ques- 
tion, according to members of the Bulgari- 
an economic mission which has just re- 
turned from Moscow. They say confiden- 
tially that the radicals of the Politburo are 
urging Balkan aggression but now don’t 
stand too well because they also urged the 
Finnish attack. The moderates want less 
hasty action, pointing out that Germany 
has agreed that Russia should have a part 
of Bessarabia after the war. Terms of this 
gentlemen’s agreement, the Bulgarians 
say, provide that Rumania retain the so- 
called “soya district” of Bessarabia in 
which Germany has invested millions for 
the cultivation of soybeans. This is con- 
tingent, of course, on Rumania’s continued 
benevolent neutrality toward the Reich 


Balkan Communism 


Despite Russian indecision on the Bal- 
kan question, large-scale Communist agi- 
tation and trouble-making are under way 
in all the Balkan nations except Bulgaria, 
which is considered safely pro-Soviet. The 
campaign got going last month after a 
meeting of a Russian emissary with key 
Communists from Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
and Hungary at Cernauti. The campaign’s 
being helped along by rising living costs 
and food scarcity—the latter particularly 
in Greece. Rome is so alarmed that Ital- 
ian Army officers were sent to Budapest 
recently to confer with Hungarian officials 
on the possibilities of emergency Italian 
aid to Hungary in case of domestic trouble 
stirred up by the Soviet. 


Langsdorff Mystery 


Correspondents in Argentina haven’t at- 
tempted to mention it in their dispatches, 
but they are curious about the mystery 
surrounding the death of Capt. Hans 
Langsdorff of the Graf Spee. By private 
cable, one points out that, although Langs- 
dorff was under guard in the naval arsenal, 
no one heard a shot. After the death, Ger- 
man Ambassador von Thermann took 
charge, in effect extending German extra- 
territoriality to cover the arsenal. Access 
to the room where the body lay was for- 
bidden until the coffin was sealed. Neither 
the arsenal physician nor newspaper men 
were allowed to see the body. (Even the 
workmen who sealed the coffin couldn’t 
see it because it was wrapped in a Ger- 
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man flag.) Finally, the Argentine law re- 
quiring an autopsy in suicide cases was 
ignored. Only a few doubt that he killed 
himself, but many suspect he may have 
done so by hanging, throat cutting, or 
some other less military and heroic meth- 
od than shooting himself. 


Nazi Neutral Propaganda 


Watch for additional trouble over Nazi 
propaganda in neutral countries. Turkey 
has already protested against stories re- 
leased by the German Embassy press at- 
taché. In Spain, despite a September edict 
by General Franco barring all propaganda 
from the Spanish press, some of the papers 
have continued to carry obvious Nazi 
propaganda. For example, one issue of 
Seville’s El Correo de Andalucia devotes 
columns to the success of German aviation 
and submarines and the flight of the Brit- 
ish Navy. These stories are signed by 
“Percy Morrill,” date-lined Berlin, and are 
supposedly supplied by “The International 
World Service.” Actually the stories are 
mailed out from the German Embassy in 


Madrid. 


South Africa’s Nazis 


Don’t be misled by the surface quiet in 
the Union of South Africa. Nazi subver- 
sive activity and pro-Hitler sentiment is 
still rife in the former German colony in 
the southwest. High officials in the Smuts 
government privately admit that a major 
German military success imperiling the 
Allied .cause might easily set off an upris- 
ing in which the German population would 
be joined by many Afrikaans and possibly 
aided by German naval units. To offset 
this, the Smuts Cabinet has just rein- 
forced the original police “expeditionary 
force” assigned to Southwest Africa at the 
war’s outbreak. 


Nazi Transportation Problem 


Note that the Nazis solved only half 
their problem when they concluded a 
treaty to double imports of oil from Ru- 
mania. Before the war, Germany used to 
get 110,000 tons of Rumanian oil a month 
by the sea route but was only able to bring 
82,000 tons up the Danube in October. 
Winter conditions will cut that figure tre- 
mendously, forcing Germany to rely on 
rail transportation to get the needed oil, 
and only 8,000 tons were carried by rail 
in October. The Russians have just opened 
the Cernauti-Lwow-Cracow rail line (which 
Germany purposely spared in bombing Po- 
land) but will allow Germany only five 
trains a day. Five trains a day can nowhere 
near carry enough oil to fill Germany’s 
needs. 


Foreign Notes 


Nazi “newsreels” currently exhibited 
throughout Germany show parts of the 
“Maginot Line” being “destroyed” by Ger- 


man gunfire; actually, the pictures were 
taken weeks ago on the Czech defense 
line . . . The Count of Paris, claimant to 
the French throne, even tried to appeal per- 
sonally to King George in his attempt to 
join the British Army. The King de- 
clined to see him but wrote him a letter 
explaining it was impossible to grant his 
request ... Italy now has a government 
staff of radio workers with special appa- 
ratus designed solely to set up interference 
with foreign stations the government 
doesn’t want Italians to hear. 





Czarist Bond Flurry 


N ote that recent Finnish victories over 
Russian forces were reflected by flurries in 
Russian Czarist bonds in Wall Street as 
well as in Paris. Four issues of imperial 
Russian regime bonds are available, two 
on the N.Y. Curb Exchange and two in 
the over-the-counter market, but $1,000 
bonds have been quoted as low as $2.50 
for years without takers. Last week, how- 
ever, with reports of Finnish victories, 
Wall Street over-the-counter dealers got a 
sudden rush of inquiries on the bonds. 
Tronically, the brokerage house receiving 
the most inquiries was Carl Marks & Co. 


Scandinavian Gold Exports 


Evidence of Scandinavian jitters over 
Russia’s invasion of Finland has shown up 
in U.S. banks. In the last fortnight large 
sums of gold from Norway and Sweden 
have been rushed here, and gold imports, 
which have been quiet recently, show 
signs of reaching crisis proportions. The 
gold belongs to (1) central banks which 
are moving their reserves and (2) indi- 
viduals and firms who are opening refugee 
bank accounts in N.Y. Note that this out- 
flow of gold coincides with reports that 
Betlin has instructed branches of the 
Reichsbank to sell whatever Swedish se- 
curities they hold. 


New Products 


The Carnegie Institute has de~eloped a 
breath thermometer, particularly useful 
in schools and clinics since it’s many times 
faster than ordinary clinical thermometers. 
The patient exhales into the mouthpiece, 
and the body temperature is told by add- 
ing 2.2 to the breath temperature ... A 
derivative of the milkweed plant, ascle- 
pain, will soon be marketed as a steak 
tenderizer . . . To make permanent traffic 
lines, Lincoln, Neb., is pressing a line of 
white stone chips into the asphalt. , 


Business Footnotes 


The TNEC plans to investigate the in- 
crease in fuel-oil prices early in the new 
year; it has received strong complaints 
fromm shipping companies . . . The low bid- 
der on a San Francisco USHA housing 
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project has been begging the Author 
Not to award him the contract; he 
encountered so many labor troubles ay 
union threats that he doesn’t now 
the job . . . Preparatory excavation for # 
government’s Upper Narrows Dam in Yq 
ba County, Calif., revealed gold in i 
sand. Now the engineers are preparing j 
sift the gravel, planning to use the gold 
help pay for the dam. 





Miscellany 


Newest pocket-size digest magagj 
will be The French Digest, giving Engi 
condensations of French articles and bog 
first issue will appear in January .. . Lug 
Beebe, boulevardier columnist and chap 
pion of stiff shirts with dinner clothes, 
been forced to wear soft shirts during 
WOR-Mutual broadcasts; the stiff ¢ 
made too much noise in the microphoy 
when he breathed . . . Autogiro and } 
copter people are launching a cooperatiy 
venture to develop an eight-passenger 
togiro-type plane designed for transpo 
passengers from airports to downtown 
cations in major cities . . . The warm 
nations have been studying a plan to 
low British chaplains to enter Germam 
and minister to British war prisoners @ 
interned civilians—and vice versa. 


Tennis Purge 


The U. S. Lawn Tennis Association{ 
recent suspension of Wayne Sabin a 
Gene Mako for violating the eight-wee 
rule (no player is supposed to have his 
living expenses paid for a longer period) 
was only a starter. Others equally wel 
known will get similar treatment. In pas 
years, the U.S.L.T.A.—box-office conscious 
and anxious to develop the best possible 
Davis Cup team—managed to overlook 
brazen infractions of the eight-week rule. 
But now that the war has made cancelli- 
tion of the 1940 Davis Cup matches all but 
a certainty and tennis appears to be in for 
a lean year in general, this seems an op 
portune time for a housecleaning. 


Missing Persons 


Hjalmar Schacht, former German Eco 
nomics Minister and Reichsbank head, i 
now living in Lucerne, Switzerland, wher 
he’s spending most of his time lookin 
after his personal finances; like many i 
fluential Germans, he has somehow moved 
much of his money out of Germany, ¢¢ 
spite the currency restrictions. Incidenté- 
ly, he recently got a divorce and married 
a young German girl . . . Harry M. Daug!- 
erty, Harding’s Attorney General who fg 
ured in the Teapot Dome case, livé 
in a Columbus, Ohio, apartment hou 
with his widowed daughter, Emily Rares 
now 79 he suffers from asthma and shingles 
but is still writing his memoirs. 





“WATCH MAN,WHAT OF THE NIGHT ?” 


@ America is waking up—and staying awake. 
From idleness, men out of work, drift to 
obsolescence —we have suddenly sprung to 
activity. Warner & Swasey for one is work- 
ing 24 hours a day to provide the turret 


lathes this vast modernization demands. 


But this new energy in America is not build- 
ing to destroy—it is building to create. Defense 
—yes. But as American industry mod- 

ernizes, it creates defense against 


want and waste. For example, 


modern Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes make 
more accurate products, reduce and often 


eliminate scrap loss, cut cost as much as 50%. 


These are days of opportunity for this 
country — not days of fear. We know that 
peace will come, and when it does a mod- 
ernized American industry will be needed 
to help rebuild a depleted world .. .““Watch- 
man, what of the night?”—“The morning 
comes.”’ It always has. It always will. Be 


ready to take your rightful place in it. 














Admiral Pratt joins Newsweek 


Heavy guns thundering on rolling decks have 
won wars since before Drake launched Britain 
on the sea lanes to empire. The Armada... 
Trafalgar . . . Lake Erie .. . Manila Bay... 
Jutland . . . Where fighting men of the sea 
gather . . . these are names to conjure with. 


Will today’s war add yet another name to that 
historic company? Or have floating fortresses 
been eclipsed by sniping submarines and ubiq- 
uitous aircraft? Shrouded in the mists of 
days to come may lie portentous answers to 
change the course of history. 


Beginning in the next issue, Admiral William 
V. Pratt, United States Navy, Retired, joins 
Major General Stephen O.. Fuqua as co-author 
of “War Week.” And just as General Fuqua 
presents his authoritative opinions on the 
military significance of each week’s actions— 
their objectives, their importance and chances 
for success or failure—so will Admiral Pratt 
present his views on the significance of the 
struggle at sea as each phase of it unfolds. 


Admiral Pratt is far more than a seagoing 
fighting man. His career has combined active 
service afloat that began with the Spanish- 


American War, with the detailed knowledge 
of naval maneuvers and strategy that enabled 
him to serve as naval adviser to the American 
delegation at the London Conference, and tech- 
nical adviser at the Washington Conference, 
as well as do a tour of duty as Chief of Naval 
Operations. 


During his long career, he has commanded the 
Battleship Divisions, been Commander in Chief 
of the Battle Fleet, and Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Fleet. For two years he was 
president of the Naval War College. 


His decorations attest to the value placed upon 
his services by ours and foreign governments. 
He holds the Navy and Army Distinguished 
Service Medal; he is a Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor and he is a member of the 


Order of El Merito, Ghile. 


That two such distinguished authorities as 
Admiral Pratt and General Fuqua have joined 
company to write “War Week” in each issue 
assures Newsweek readers that, whether the 
war is fought on land, on sea or in the air, they 
will get all the news .. . plus its significance. 
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Congress Session Draws Lines 


lor Coming Presidency Fight 


Heavy 1940 Undercurrent 
Running Through Major Issues 


of Economy and Defense 


America’s 130,000,000 will greet 1940 
next week with at least two wishful New 
Year’s resolutions in common: (1) to stay 
out of Europe’s war, and (2) to face the 
baffling paradox of hunger in the midst of 
plenty with some solution other than six 
more years of the deficit spending that has 
inflated the national debt to $42,000,009,- 
000. 

Wavering between the extremes of hope 
and despair are from 8,000,000 to 11,000,- 
000 jobless—3,500,000 of them youngsters 
who, though many of them may have lost 
youth’s confident dreams, still do not look 
upon death in battle as a way out. But 
neither they nor the millions of business- 
men who had rather find them jobs than 
make war profits will have as much to do 
with keeping America’s New Year’s resolu- 
tions as the 526* national legislators who 





*Five of the 435 House seats will be vacant 
through deaths. 


Talburt in The N. Y. World-Telegram 


will gather on Capitol Hill next week to 
hear President Roosevelt convene the sec- 
ond session of the 76th Congress. 

Before the President and his Congress 
are two big jobs. The first is to preserve 
and if possible accelerate the current mod- 
erate business upswing, by trimming ex- 
penses, moving positively in the direction 
of a balanced budget, and refraining from 
any action that might retard prosperity. 
The second is to defend the United States 
and all the Americas against encroach- 
ments from the Old World, without at the 
same time being drawn into the Old 
World’s wars. 

Before the President and his party lies 
another task: that of preserving some sem- 
blance of harmony through the 1940 con- 
vention and election. And before Repub- 
licans lies the challenge to oppose con- 
structively if they would profit from the 
ruling party’s mistakes. 

On the way in which all these tasks are 
discharged hangs the well being of Amer- 
icans not only through 1940, but through 
many years to come. For in the heat of de- 
bate candidates will rise or fall as cham- 
pions of more or less spending, of aiding 
Europe or remaining aloof, of liberalism, 


Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 
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middle-roadism, or conservatism. And 
against the background of Capitol Hill, 
always alive with cloakroom caucuses, ere 
Congress adjourns in May or June, two or 
three men may have emerged as the Presi- 
dential prospects for November 1940. And 
ere then Congressmen themselves will 
likely have decided what men they will 
back. 


Economy 

The first test, both for statesmanship 
and party harmony, is likely to come on 
government expenses. In a sudden burst 
of economy last fall, Mr. Roosevelt or- 
dered all Federal agencies to trim costs. 
The fruit of that order is expected to be a 
request for a budget of $9,250,000,000, as 
compared with $9,500,000,000 for the cur- 
rent (1940) fiscal year ending June 39. 
If the President is correct in his assump- 
tion that the Federal income for the 1941 
fiscal year will reach $6,300,000,000 (the 
1940 estimate is $5,700,000,000), the op- 
erating deficit he will hand over to his 
successor in January 1941 should: be 
$2,950,000,000—8750,000,000 less than 
that anticipated for this fiscal year. 

The most numerous cuts (though not 
very considerable in sum) are due to be 
made in the appropriations for the hun- 
dreds of government departments, agen- 
cies, bureaus, commissions, and commit- 
tees. The various relief units are in for a 
trimming. On the assumption that im- 
proved business will absorb some of the 
jobless, the WPA probably will get not 
much more than $1,000,000,000 for 1941, 
as compared with $1,500,000,000 for 19490. 
The WPA will not ask for a deficiency ap- 
propriation, as it did last year. Public 
works probably will be halved to $500,- 
000,000. Other reductions are due to be 
recommended for the CCC, the NYA, the 
Farm Security Administration, and certain 
sections of the Social Security program. 

The Administration will strive to reduce 
last year’s $1,200,000,000 agriculture ap- 
propriations, at least by the amount of the 
$225,000,000 parity payments. Mr. Roose- 
velt has always insisted that such extra- 
budgetary items be compensated for by 
new revenues, and he will undoubtedly ask 
again for some sort of tax out of which to 
pay the farmer the difference between cur- 
rent and “good times” prices. 


Defense 

The desire to make revenues come near- 
er to meeting expenses probably will carry 
the President even farther from the Treas- 
ury’s no-new-taxes promise, for national 
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defense is likely to be one of the most ex- 
pensive items. The House must first act 
on the $275,000,000 already requested by 
Mr. Roosevelt to “implement” the Neu- 
trality Act by speeding up modernization 
of the armed forces, then take up regular 
appropriations calculated to bring the de- 
fense outlay for 1941 well over $2,000,000,- 
000, as compared with this year’s $1,775,- 
000,000. 

Nor is that likely to be all, for many 
things may be tied to the “defense” kite. 
Congress might find credits to Latin- 
American neighbors more palatable if they 
were labeled “for development of strategic 
materials” (such as Brazilian manganese, 
Bolivian tin, and Chilean nitrates) . Hence 
the President may ask Congress to extend 
the lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank beyond the present $100,000,000 
limit. In view of these unusual expenses, 
Mr. Roosevelt may incline to the view- 
point of Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and ask Con- 
gress for some new taxes. 

There are other legislative items which, 
though they may originate in Congress 
rather than the President’s message, would 
nonetheless swell the national outgo and 
thus upset Mr. Roosevelt’s deficit calcula- 
tions if they were passed. One of these is 
the dormant Mead Bill for loans to small 
business, which Sen. James M. Mead of 
New York intends to reintroduce. The 
House carried over the $3,060,000,000 
Spend-Lend Bill and the measure author- 
izing the United States Housing Author- 
ity to double its lending to $1,600,000,000, 
both passed by the Senate. Congress itself 
may revive or expand some of the pork- 
barrel bills, like those for rivers, harbors, 
and highways, so dear to its hearts in elec- 
tion years. 


Party Problems 

From the standpoint of their effect upon 
the 1940 Presidential race, several legisla- 
tive items with more potential dynamite 
than the appropriation bills are almost 
certain to come up. Conservative Demo- 
crats talked Sen. Rush D. Holt of West 
Virginia out of introducing his anti-third- 
term resolution at the last session, but now 
that Vice President John N. Garner’s dec- 
laration has given them a rallying point, 


they may let Holt go ahead. Some of the - 


New Deal Democrats still in the Senate 
voted for an identical resolution when Rob- 
ert M. La Follette introduced it to head 
off Coolidge, and it would embarrass them 
to be obliged to change their minds pub- 
licly on the sanctity of the third-term tra- 
dition. 

Proposed amendments to the Wage- 
Hour Law and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act also are packed with TNT. The 
same may be said of two bills calculated 
to annoy Southerners. One is the Anti- 
Lynching Bill, which enjoys prior status 
on the House calendar and hence could, 
unless it were quietly chloroformed again, 


start the session off in an acrimonious at- 
mosphere. The other is the Geyer Bill to 
make it illegal for any state to require pay- 
ment of the poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting for a national office (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 11). The President has a number of 
important appointments to make, includ- 
ing one to the Supreme Court, but he is not 
expected to tempt the Senate lightning 
again by sending up any inflammatory 
names. 

The one issue which at this distance ap- 
pears to promise the bitterest fight splits 
both parties sectionally. That is the Trade 
Agreements Act under which Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull has concluded 24 re- 
ciprocal agreements. The act expires in 
June, and Western Republicans, maintain- 
ing that it has hurt the American farmer, 
intend to make it a campaign issue if the 
Democrats rally behind Hull and the Pres- 
ident and renew the measure. 


Significance 


Neither Mr. Roosevelt nor his party 
rivals wish to become embroiled in such 
knockdown battles as the Supreme Court 
enlargement fight, the Senatorial “purge,” 
or the 1939 Spend-Lend and foreign-pol- 


Harris & Ewing 


Eccles favors new taxes 


icy squabbles. Election-year sessions are 
traditionally love feasts. To depart from 
tradition at this point might prove fatal 
to the Democrats, for the party truce is 
no very real thing at best, and the only 
glue that holds it together is the universal 
desire to remain in power. 

The danger is that some gun will go off 
half-cocked. The Holt Resolution, an Ad- 
ministration move to raise the statutory 


debt limit above $45,000,000,000 (the ng. 
tional debt will be perilously close to thy 
limit by July), an unfortunate patro 
appointment, or a too dramatic bit gf 
theater in connection with the war might 
any of them set off unpredictable fin, 
works. 

Of greater significance to the 1940 Preg. 
dential race than legislative bickerings yj 
be the maneuverings in the corridors an 
cloakrooms, the hotel meetings, the unde. 
currents and eddies of politics. On th 
Democratic side, the Garner announcemey} 
has given anti-third termers something 
besides a negative, “anybody but Roo. 
velt” rallying point. Security Administratg 
Paul V. McNutt is bitter over Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes’ intimatigg 
that the Hoosier was not acceptable to Mr. 
Roosevelt. Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana is being boomed as a long-time 
liberal whose availability refutes the thesis 
that the President is the only progressive 
in sight. For one reason or another, Mr, 
Roosevelt’s rivals are likely to find time 
during the Congressional hurly-burly to 
agree on one thing: no third term. 

On the Republican side, it is possibk 
that the party regulars, who do not like 
him, may try to thumb District At 
torney Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
County out of the picture. Republicans 
on Capitol Hill lean to Sen. Arthur 
Vandenberg of Michigan by a wide mar. 
gin, with Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
second. Both men will be after a recor 
in debate on the floor that will apped 
to the voters. 

In sum, the potential combination o 
legislative explosives, plus the usual be. 
hind-the-scenes horse swapping, plus the 
effect of the fortunes of this strange wa 
on everything and everyone in Was- 
ington, may very well by June determine 
both candidates and issues for next Nov- 
ember. 





Treasure Island, 1940 


Gate International Exposition rushed into 
Federal court at San Francisco and filed 
petition in bankruptcy (Newsweek, Oct. 
30), San Francisco has been working to 
get the enterprise going again next sun- 
mer. The fair had 10,000,000 customer 
last year, and promoters insisted it would 
do even better next time. Creditors had 
little choice; if liquidated, the exposition 
would pay only about 5 cents on the 
dollar. 

The never-give-up boosters put it over. 
Last week the deep-voiced foghori on the 
historic Ferry Building roared for ten mil- 
utes to tell the world that Burton J. Wy- 
man, Federal referee in bankruptcy, had 
finally accepted a reorganization plan pre 
sented by Treasure Island’s sponsors, a0 
that San Francisco, like New York, would 
have a 1940 edition of its world’s fair. 
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Sea suicide: the German liner Columbus went down ablaze as .. . 


Last Log 


Columbus Lies at Sea Bottom 
After Dramatic, Futile Dash 


When the North German Lloyd liner 
Bremen started her dash across the At- 
lantic Aug. 30 to join her sister ship, the 
Europa, in Bremerhaven, the company’s 
third luxury vessel, the 32,581-ton Colum- 
bus, was in Curacao, Dutch West Indies. 
On board were 745 American cruise pas- 
Msengers who had left New York Aug. 19. 
The Columbus hurriedly turned about and 
on Sept. 1—the day Germany invaded 
Poland—dumped its passengers at Havana 
and turned into the Gulf. With its fuel 
supply low and its officers baffled by the 
uncertainty of events, the vessel was not 
expected to try to get home. On Sept. 3— 
the day Britain went to war—she anchored 
off Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

A fortnight ago, after wintry weather, 
frugal rations, and boredom had played 
hob with crew morale, Capt. Wilhelm 
Daehne removed valuable furnishings and 
equipment, painted the hull of the Colum- 
bus black and the superstructure gray, 
loaded 25,000 barrels of oil for a 45-day 
trp, and started a perilous sneak for home. 
But she never even reached European wa- 
ters; last week the giant liner (749 feet 
long, built at Danzig in 1922) rested at 
the bottom of the sea 450 miles off the 








International ates 
. .. her crew scrambled to safety 


Delaware Capes—a_ twisted, fire-gutted 
wreck, scuttled by her crew. 


Dash 


The Columbus had slipped out of Vera 
Cruz at 10:20 a.m. Dec. 14 amid a buzz 
of rumors: she had carried drums of fuel 
for U-boats; she had 4-inch guns for com- 
merce raiding; she was expecting a sub- 
marine convoy; her slight, 47-year-old 
skipper had said: “They'll never get my 
ship—I'll look out for the crew.” 

As the ship plowed through buffeting 
Gulf seas at 20 knots, well inside the 
American neutrality zone, a United States 
destroyer trailed to starboard. Ahead was 
the heavily laden 4,353-ton Hamburg- 
Amerika freighter Arauca, another Vera 
Cruz war refugee which had fled for home 
a few hours earlier. 

On the night of Dec. 18, off Charleston, 
S. C., the 10,000-ton United States heavy 
cruiser Tuscaloosa (commanded by Capt. 
Harry A. Badt) picked up the watch, trail- 
ing the German ship until the next after- 
noon. At 2:55 p.m. that day Captain 
Daehne suddenly signaled that he had 
espied a small warship 2 miles astern to 
starboard. She was the British destroyer 
Hyperion, which had sped from Bermuda. 


Log 

A saga of the sea smacking of Captain 
Marryat followed in the next two hours, 
crisply etched in these notes taken down 
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by reporters as Captain Daehne recalled 
from his logbook: 
2:56—Alarm sounded for crew to take 
to lifeboats. Daehne radioed he planned to 
scuttle ship and asked the Tuscaloosa, 
which had a crew of 550, whether she 
could take on the survivors. 
2:57—Hyperion signaled the liner by 
flag to halt. The Tuscaloosa turned and 
dropped behind the doomed ship. 
3:05—Hyperion fired two shots (some 
say one) across Columbus’ bow. Daehne 
ordered twenty lifeboats lowered and two 
others and his own motor launch held in 
readiness for scuttling party. 
3:06—Scuttling squad of ten—the stos- 
struppe—scurried over the ship, opening 
seacocks and spreading gasoline in com- 
panionway wells and engine room. 
3:15—As twenty boats with survivors 
pulled away, Daehne (from his bridge) 
megaphoned order to fire ship. 
3:29—Scuttlers departed. Daehne, on 
the bridge, watched the Columbus, a blaz- 
ing inferno, start slowly sinking, a Swas- 
tika fluttering from her truck. The Tus- 
caloosa and Hyperion pulled up closely. 
8:55—The German skipper, in gold- 
braided uniform, slipped down a rope to 
his motor Jaunch and circled the flaming 
derelict to make sure the British couldn’t 


board the Columbus and close the sea ° 


valves. 

4:30—Daehne set off toward the Tusca- 
loosa, a half mile away, leading the life- 
boats. 

5:10—Tuscaloosa headed for Ellis Is- 
land, New York, with the survivors (only 
two firemen were missing.) Of the 567 
men and nine women, most were down- 
cast and bewildered. 


Port 

Upon his arrival in New York, Captain 
Daehne denied he had had guns or U-boat 
oil aboard, while his crew, regarded as 
shipwrecked seamen, were given a 60-day 
stay of liberty in port. 

“We might have made it,” the captain 
said ruefully. “There was always hope. 
But I had to sink my ship—it was orders.” 

By a curious coincidence the little 
Arauca (Capt. Frederick Stengler) was 
overhauled by the British cruiser Orion on 
the lower Florida east coast at almost the 
same hour the same day the Columbus was 
scuttled. The Orion fired a shot across the 
Arauca’s bow—Stengler charged it was 
done within United States territorial waters 
—and ordered her to follow the cruiser to 
sea. Stengler raced into near-by Port Ever- 
glades, reaching safety just as the warship 
was gaining threateningly. If the encounter 
had been an hour later, he said, the Arauca 
would have been on the other side of the 
Orion and possibly would have faced cap- 
ture or scuttling. 

“Oh, my God, it’s one blow after 
another,” declared John Schroeder, New 
York manager of the North German Lloyd 
Ene. 
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Missouri's 1839 ‘honey war’ with Iowa is finally ended 


‘Honey War’ Peace 


In 1839, a sheriff from Clark County, 
Mo., crossed the ever-shifting Des Moines 
River and tried to tax the farmers living in 
the rich bottom land dotted with bee trees, 
lying between that stream and the Missis- 
sippi, just north of Keokuk (see map). 
Lee county, Iowa, which likewise claimed 
the territory, threw him in jail. Gov. Lil- 
burn W. Boggs called out the Missouri mi- 
litia; Gov. Robert Lucas of Iowa did the 
same. Not until the soldiers were actually 
on the march did the two executives come 
to their senses and agree to arbitrate. Dis- 
gusted, the militiamen collected honey 
from the bee trees, labeled a haunch of 
venison “Boggs” and “Lucas,” shot it full 
of holes, and went home. 

Exactly 100 years later, at 12:01 a.m. 
New Year’s Day, the almost forgotten 
“honey war” will reach an idealistic climax 
with the implementing of laws passed by 
Congress and the two state legislatures 
last summer. Taken to the Supreme Court 
three times, the dispute finally resulted in 
the awarding of 200 acres of Missouri 
land to Iowa and the transfer of 2,000 
Iowa acres to the “Show Me” state. The 
boundary is fixed as the main channel of 
the Des Moines River, right where the 
Iowans insisted it was a century ago. 





Tokyo Gesture 


American businessmen in China com- 
plain that since July 1937 the Japanese 
Army has stifled their trade by official 
monopolies, elaborate restrictions, phony 
currency issues, and the closing of China’s 
inland waterways to non-Japanese ship- 
ping. Last summer, after repeated promises 
of relief had failed to take concrete form, 


Washington jogged Tokyo’s memory (: 
well as the army’s self-assurance) by ¢e- 
nouncing the treaty that since 1911 ha 
governed relations between Japan and the 
United States. On Jan. 26 it will be for. 
mally terminated. 

Last week Foreign Minister Admiril 
Kichisaburo Nomura announced that traf- 
fic on the 300-mile stretch of Yangtx 
River below Nanking might be resumed 
by foreign ships “at the proper time and 
under appropriate conditions.” The time 
and conditions were not specified. 

Tokyo waited eagerly for some bint 
from Washington that the gesture was ap 
preciated. There were copious hints that 
rejection of the peace token would mea 
the downfall of the relatively liberal Abe 
Cabinet and consequent loss of the ground 
already gained toward an _ understand 
ing. Finally, after several restless days, 
Ambassador Joseph C. Grew gave 
Nomura this crumb of satisfaction: Wash- 
ington was not likely to take immediate 
action against Japanese trade on Jan 
26. 

Significance 

Trifling as Japan’s concession is in con 
trast to the whole array of restrictions 0 
foreign business in China, it is important 
as the first crack in the army’s determine 
tion to maintain its monopolistic “Nev 
Order in East Asia.” The change of front 
is largely the result of growing realization 
that loss of the American market would 
paralyze Japanese economy. Even mor 
important than the necessity of finding 
new sources of cotton, iron, and oil is the 
fact that there would be no foreign & 
change to pay for them with if the United 
States shut out Nipponese silk. 

Japanese fears of trade reprisals hav 
some basis, for although expiration of the 
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treaty Jan. 26 will not withdraw the bene- 
fits of most-favored-nation treatment 
(which the United States extends to many 
nations with which it never had commer- 
cial pacts) , that date will mark the freeing 
of this country’s hands to impose “ex- 
emptions.” Actually, there is little need for 
such exemptions, since abrogation already 
has served its main purpose: to express 
America’s indignation over the Japanese 
invasion of China and to provide a lever 
for improving the position of American 
businessmen who must continue to work 
in the shadow of Nippon’s guns. 





Ambassador ‘Taylor 


Not since 1867, three years before the 
Papal States were absorbed by Italy, has 
the United States maintained a formal 
envoy at Vatican City. This week, just 
before Pope Pius XII made his five-point 
appeal for an end to the European war 
(see page 19), President Roosevelt named 
as ambassador without portfolio to the 
Holy See Myron C. Taylor, former chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corp. and 
an Episcopalian. Simultaneously the Presi- 
dent addressed peace messages to the 
Pope, Dr. George A. Buttrick, president of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, and Rabbi Cyrus Adler, presi- 
dent of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in New York City. 


Significance 


The naming of Taylor and the send- 
ing of the three almost identical peace mes- 
sages did not put Mr. Roosevelt on record 
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International 
Peace envoy: Myron C. Taylor, 
new ambassador to the Vatican 


as subscribing to the Pope’s five-point 
plan for immediate peace. On the contrary, 
it was a maneuver to avoid being drawn 
into a move for peace now without seem- 
ing to repudiate the Pontiff’s efforts. Un- 
able to ignore either the Pope’s gesture or 
the traditional Christmas Eve duty of 
every neutral leader to remind warring na- 
tions of the Prince of Peace, the President 
pointedly buried in his message to Pius the 
following paragraph: “In these present 
moments no spiritual leader, no civil 
leader, can move forward on a specific 






Wide World 








plan to terminate destruction and build 
anew.” 

The British and French, believing they 
have the Germans and Russians on the 
run, do not want peace now. The Presi- 
dent shares their anxiety lest Berlin and 
Moscow seize upon such an appeal as the 
Pope’s to extricate themselves from a 
difficult situation, hence does not wish to 
do Britain and France the disservice of 
appearing to endorse a plea for immediate 
peace. Yet he wishes to leave the door al- 
ways open for a peace offensive in which 
he might play a major role. 

Taylor’s status as a personal repre- 
sentative of the President is calculated to 
temper criticism of anti-Catholics in this 
country. The present Administration long 
has wished to reestablish diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican, and this appeared 
to be a favorable moment. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the spread of atheism has so 
united Americans of all sects who believe 
in the imperative need for a nonsectarian 
spiritual renaissance that Jews and Protes- 
tants, as well as the 21,000,000 Roman 
Catholics in the country, may be ex- 
pected to regard the step as considerably 
more constructive than, say, the naming of 
a full-fledged ambassador to Soviet Russia 
in 1933. 





Unified Defense 


To insure swift, machine-like precision 
in the use of all protective forces, the air- 
defense systems of London, Paris, Berlin, 
and other European cities are under uni- 
fied command. Last week, the United 
States Army General Staff announced that 
such a system would be established here, 
with the first unit commanded by Brig. 
Gen. James E. Chaney, centering in the 
Northeast around Westover Field, new air 
base near Holyoke, Mass. Anti-aircraft 
guns will be drafted from the Coast Ar- 
tillery, pursuit—or interceptor—planes will 
be taken from the General Headquarters 
Air Force, and warning devices will be ob- 
tained from the Signal Corps. 

Meanwhile, the Navy Department last 
week completed builder’s trials of the new 
14,700-ton aircraft carrier Wasp, built by 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. at Quincy, Mass., 
awarded a $20,016,669 plane contract to 
the Consolidated Aircraft Corp. of San 
Diego, Calif., launched a submarine, the 
Tambor, at New London, Conn., and was 
asked by the House Naval Appropriations 
subcommittee to draw up estimates for 
65,000-ton superdreadnoughts. 

Dwarfing the 42,100-ton British battle 
cruiser Hood (world’s largest warship), 
these ships would be a 20,000-ton jump 
from the 45,000-ton battleships planned 
by England, Japan, and the United States. 
In London, naval experts said dubiously 
that the cost of such craft would be pro- 
hibitive and added that the war had shown 
a need for smaller ships. 
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International 


Camouflaged Finnish anti-aircraft guns 


Lickings Taken by Red Army 
Spoil Stalin’s Birthday Party 


Purges Reported Under Way; 


Finns Get American Warplanes 
as Other Nations Rush Aid 


When Nicholas Romanoff celebrated his 
birthday, schools closed, churches held 
special services, troops paraded, and peas- 
ants from all the Russias sent in gifts to 
the Little Father. Bolshevism at first con- 
demned such personal adulation as bour- 
geois folderol. Joseph Stalin, for several 
years after he put on Lenin’s mantle, re- 
mained relatively unpublicized by his own 
propagandists. Before long, however, this 
changed. And during the past four or five 
years the Red dictator has emerged as the 
totalitarian Little Father of the Russians 
in the same personal way that Hitler is of 
the Germans or Mussolini of the Italians. 

On Dec. 21 Russia celebrated Stalin’s 
60th birthday. From White Russia to Si- 
beria workers in factories held parties to 
drink his health. Communist officials 
worked overtime heaping praise on the 
“greatest man in modern times.” An actress 
told how she had once heard him sing 
Caucasian folk songs and discovered that 
he had a “fine tenor” voice. Leningrad 
jewelers gave him a portrait of himself 
done in precious stones on which they had 
worked for eighteen months. 

Sixteen 100,000-ruble prizes for dis- 
tinction in arts and science and 2,860 
scholarships were established in Stalin’s 
honor. Stalin himself was made a member 


of the Academy of Sciences and was 
awarded the Order of Lenin.* One million 
copies of a volume by President Mikhail 
Kalinin, called “A book about the Leader,” 
were published. Newspapers printed articles 
on “Stalin in Russian folk arts and crafts,” 
telling how Kazakh akyn (bards) made 
songs about him, and Turkmenian weavers 
threaded his portrait into their rugs. And 
450 writers and artists made an excursion 
to Stalin’s birthplace at Gori in the Cau- 
casus to gather material about him. 

From leading Communists—and from 
Adolf Hitler and Foreign Minister Joachim 
von Ribbentrop—came letters of congratu- 
lations. Only one prominent Soviet official 
was not mentioned among those who sent 
messages—Andrei A. Zhdanoff, political 
boss of Leningrad and leading exponent of 
the subjugation of Finland (Newsweek, 
Dec. 11). Zhdanoff was supposed to have 
promised Stalin Helsinki as a birthday 
present. 


Congealed Blitzkrieg 


As a means of beating the censor, foreign 
diplomats and correspondents in Moscow 





*Stalin’s only recorded decoration hitherto 
was the Order of the Red Banner, awarded for 
his civil-war services. The Order of Lenin is the 
highest of- the four main Soviet Orders. The 
other three are the Order of the Red Star, Or- 
der of the Red Banner, and Hero of the Soviet 
Union. All carry cash awards, life pensions, re- 
ductions in rent, free use of streetcars and 
buses, tickets to any destination twice yearly, 
and in some cases to any place at any time for 
the rest of one’s life. 
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participate in a sort of informal informa. 
tion pool. And with the Finnish campaign 
on, Christmas-week parties at embassies 
and legations were ideal to swap gossip 
around the punch bowl. 

In addition to a report that Zhdanof 
was now in disgrace, this pool produced 
stories that Gen. K. A. Meretskoff, cop. 
ducting the campaign against Finland, had 
been ousted and that members of the pup. 
pet Finnish government of Otto Kuusinen, 
created by Moscow, had been arrested. 

The latter rumor was deflated when 
Kuusinen’s name turned up among those 
sending birthday greetings to Stalin. And 
to scotch the report about General Merets. 
koff, Moscow said he had been made 
member of the Leningrad Soviet. That was 
described as a promotion, although such 
city councils are made up of political hacks, 

Another product of Moscow’s foreign-in- 
formation clearinghouse was the estimate 
that Russian casualties amounted to 30, 
000, five times as many as suffered by the 
Finns. Long hospital trains with drawn 
blinds poured into Leningrad, and schools 
and theaters were hastily converted into 
dormitories and operating rooms for the 
wounded. 

Moreover, on Dec. 23 a Soviet com- 
muniqué itself gave some color to these 
pessimistic reports. The Russians admitted: 
(1) that they had lost 8,823 dead or 
wounded; (2) that “the territory of Fin- 
land presents most serious difficulties for 
the movement of troops”; (3) that the 
Finnish Mannerheim Line on the Karelian 
Isthmus was “in no way inferior to the de- 
fensive power of the Siegfried Line”; and 
(4) that the Red Arnry “never expected to 
annihilate the Finnish troops by one light- 
ning blow.” 

The setback on the Karelian Isthmus 
which this communiqué implied was due 
to the failure of Russian tanks and infan- 
try to batter a way through the forest forti- 
fications of the Mannerheim Line (see War 
Week). But the most spectacular Finnish 
success was far to the north. There, in the 
narrow Petsamo corridor, the Finns made 
a strategic retreat to the village of Nauts, 
70 miles below the Arctic Ocean. Some 
10,000 Russians pursued them, using ar 
mored cars, propeller-driven aero sleds 
especially adapted for work in snow and 
ice, and fleets of cooperating planes. Ob 
servers on the Norwegian border heard the 
rumble of the mechanized columns. And, 
unlike the ragged troops hitherto captured 
by the Finns, these Soviet soldiers were 
well-clad and efficient. 

But suddenly, as the Russians seemed 
about to crash through to the Gulf of 
Bothnia, both the Finns and the weather 
changed. From Nautsi, Finnish ra 
parties took the offensive and laun 
quick, paralyzing thrusts at the Soviet 
communication lines. And down came 4 
whirling, stinging blizzard that reduced 
visibility to a mere 9 feet, froze radiators, 
and congezled the lubricating oil in tanks 
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orma- and cars The Russian advance faltered, 
paign MM slted, and then broke down in hurried re- 
assis Heat. The mechanized columns turned tail 
BOSSIP TE nd headed for the relatively warm sea- 
lanoff -—" : i 

Up where this fighting took place the 
duced only onlookers were on neutral territory, 
On HE ere the finger of Norway juts into the 
1, had Finnsh coast line (see map). Further 
| PUP- Muth, however, correspondents were taken 
a to the front by the Finns And at Salla 
1. (Kuolajirvi) , which the Russians boasted 
when of capturing two weeks ago. Donald Day, 
those The Chicago Tribune correspondent, de- 
- And scribed another Red rout’ “The bodies of 
erets. more than 2,000 Russians are strewn 
ade a about in a scraggly forest of stunted Arctic 
it was pmes. . The thermometer stands at 22 
such below zero The men were frozen :snto 
racks, rigid, icy blocks after they were shot down 
pain .One Russian cook lies beside his pot of 
imate Tih r ozen soup in which there 1s no sign of 
> 30, nore [The Russian] advance force 
y the yesterday consisted of a regiment of infan- 
Irawn try, a battalion of tanks. armored cars, 
‘hools supply trains of trucks, and troops of 
| into bevalry.” 
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Bom»s in Sunlight 


In Southern Finland for the first time in 
two weeks the sun broke the winter mists. 
over the fortresses at 
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Fin. Q@Hanko, the textile mills of Tampere, the 
s for Meshipbuilding yards at Turku, and the an- 
t the ecient castle at Viipuri, Russian bombers 


flashed by in squadrons of ten. Once more 
the bombs rained down. But the two 
weeks’ respite had enabled the Finns to 
strengthen their defenses. Anti-aircraft 
batteries of first-rate Swedish Bofors guns 
kept the Soviet attackers too high for ac- 
curate aiming, and speedy pursuit planes 
darted after the Red bombers. 

In Helsinki the Russians did hit a hos- 
pital zone with a series of bombs. And, 
emulating German tactics in Poland, they 
disrupted rail service by machine gunning 
trains and forcing the passengers to flee 
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Stalin’s birthday was spoiled 
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Wide World 


Refugee from the Reds 





into the woods. The Finns made no :m- 
mediate attempt to retaliate by attacking 
Leningrad. This city of gilded spires, great 
palaces, and wide streets would be ex- 
tremely vulnerable. For Peter the Great 
built his capital in the center of a dismal 
swamp, and even today the highway to 
Moscow is the only adequate exit. Evacua- 
tion would be next to impossible. 

However, Leningrad has learned some of 
the technique of civilian defense and, with 
Petrozavodsk and other towns in Soviet 
Karelia, has been practicing blackouts and 
civilian gas-mask drill for several years. 
Soviet-Finnish hostility made this whole 
region start preparing for trouble as long 
ago as 1936, the first part of European 
Russia to take such precautions. Owing to 
Leningrad’s importance as a port and ship- 
yard center—as well as to the nearness of 
the Kronstadt naval base, now under fire 
from long-range Finnish guns—the city 
was declared a military district two years 
ago. The population was subjected to dis- 
cipline just short of martial law. 

The city was black every night last 
week. And it did hear the roar of enemy 
planes overhead. But the Finns dropped 
no bombs. Instead, they showered down 
leafiets which tersely said: “This might 
have been a bomb.” 

Two days before Christmas the Rus- 
sians replied in kind. Leaflets that show- 
ered down on Helsinki read: “If Finland 
has not given up the fight by 1 p.m. to- 
day, we will bomb Helsinki, destroying the 
city Christmas morning. The town will be 
leveled to the ground.” 

In their darkened and evacuated capital 
the Finns nonetheless celebrated Christ- 
mas Eve in traditional fashion. A few 
sleighs with bells ringing drove through 
the streets. Restaurants served ham, the 
customary Finnish Christmas favorite, and 
embellished their menus with the picture 
of a jolly pig. But it was a clear, cold night 
with unlimited visibility. Russian planes 


dropped bombs on Viipuri and tried to 
reach other places, but Finnish pursuit 
craft climbed skyward and drove them off 
Some fourteen Soviet ships were brought 
down, according to the Finnish high com- 
mand, which claimed that in four days of 
almost constant air raids a total of 55 Rus- 
sian planes had been destroyed 


Nonintervention 

As the Finns continued to hold off the 
Russians, the wave of world sympathy for 
them began to produce some real aid In 
the United States money poured into for. 
mer President Hoover's relief fund, which 
cabled $200,000 to Helsinki and planned 
this week to send another $100,000. And in 
Washington, abuzz with talk of a new 
$50,000,000 Joan to the Finns. it was an- 
nounced that they would be allowed to 
buy from the factory 44 Brewster fighters 
originally scheduled for the Navy (see 
cover) . 

The Brewsters are not the Navy’s latest 
or fleetest ships, but the single-seater 
monoplanes boast a top speed of 290 miles 
an hour, sufficient to give them a consider- 
able lead over both the Russian pursuit 
and bombing machines. In _ addition, 
the Finns who have nearly $4,000,000 
in cash balances in the United States— 
aside from the $10,000,000 credit recently 
given them by the Export-Import Bank 
—were reported to be shopping for 250 
more planes. 

At the same time the Union of South 
Africa, answering a League of Nations 
query asking member nations what they 
would do to help Finland, agreed to release 
new planes just completed for it in Britain. 
And in Paris a meeting of the Supreme 
War Council considered measures for rush- 
ing further help to the Finns. 

But it was in Sweden, through which all 
supplies for Finland must pass, that public 
sympathy and immediate aid rendered 
were greatest. Officially, the Swedish Gov- 
ernment maintained strict neutrality. Un- 
officially, it condoned a campaign of “non- 
intervention” of the sort practiced by Italy 
and Germany during the Spanish civil war. 
Newsweek’s Copenhagen correspondent 
cabled a description of the preparations: 
“The Swedish Legion, whose first contin- 
gent of 1,000 just left Stockholm for the 
Finnish north front, is officered by Swedes 
lately in active service, having resigned 
from the army and air force for the pur- 
pose of aiding Finland. The commander is 
Gen. Ernst Linder, a veteran of the Fin- 
nish war of independence. With him are 
many of Sweden’s most noted officers. 
Practically all volunteers are trained sol- 
diers and sportsmen, especially expert 
skiers. The total number already registered 
is privately figured at 10,000.” 


Significance 


The Russian communiqué came as close 
as Moscow could to admitting that the 
campaign against Finland has so far been 
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costly far beyond its results. The fact tha 
the puppet Kuusinen government was cr. 
ated on the second day of hostilities—thy, 
making it impossible for the Russians t, 
back down—indicated that the Soviet haj 
expected either a revolution or a quick 
military collapse in Finland. 

But Finnish resistance blasted they 
hopes and the extent of the aid tendered 
Finland last week raised the prospect of , 
long-drawn-out war. Nor can the Sovie 
raise much legal objection to this interyep. 
tion. By officially denying to the Leagy 
that it was at war with Finland and ¢. 
plaining that it was only helping the Ku. 
sinen government, Moscow itself set up a 
situation like that in the Spanish war, jy 
which anybody can join. This automatical. 
ly puts a new weapon into the hands of the 
Allies. Instead of trying to lure Russig 
away from its German alliance, the strat. 
egy of Britain and France can now lke 
changed to tying the Soviet up in a costly 
war—without themselves going to war] 
with the Soviet—and thereby largely in. 
mobilizing its capacity to help the Reich, 
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Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 
zig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier an-| 
nounce their nations are at war with Ger-| 
many. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Oct. 10—Lithuania, following Estonia and} 
Latvia, becomes the third Baltic state to| 
yield naval and air bases to the USSR. | 

Oct. 19—Turkey signs military alliance| 
; with the Allies to resist aggression in the; 
E 7) te ee, Balkai's. 

ic — anor ts. Yavonh 3 5 )) , Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

Dec. 2—Moscow sets up a “People’s Gov-; 

ernment” for Finland. This creates a “civil 
war” and opens Finland to outside aid. | 

Dec. 5—British blockade of Reich exports] 
goes into effect. 

Dec. 13—Three British cruisers cripple| 
the German pocket battleship Admiral Graf] 
Spee in a running fight and drive it into} 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Dec. 14—Russia is expelled by the League| 
of Nations. \ 

Dec. 17—On Hitler’s orders, the Graf Spee] 
is scuttled by her crew off Montevideo. 

Dec. 19—United States Navy Department} 
announces it will release 44 fighter planes; 
now being completed by Brewster Aeronauti-| 
cal Corp. to permit their sale to Finland. In} 
Stockholm, 1,000 Swedish volunteers prepare} 
to leave for Finland. 

Dec. 20—Capt. Hans Langsdorff, con} 
mander of the Graf Spee, commits suicide 
Buenos Aires. 

Dec. 24—Pope Pius XII, in a Christmas 
ee Eve address, outlines a five-point peace pro 
Newsweek map—Manning gram and thanks President Roosevelt for his 
“timely help” in naming Myron C. Taylor 


Finland, and topographical details of the five envoy to the Vatican. Finns drive the Red 
Army back on three fronts, 
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principal battle zones in the Russo-Finnish war 
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Factors in the Russian Slowdown 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


The defeat of the Russians on several 
fronts in Finland and their inability to 
break the Karelian Isthmus defense line 
may be attributed mainly to two definite 
factors—lack of trained and experienced 
troop leadership, and faulty organization 
of the S.O.S. (system of supply). But 
eventually, when a more detailed study 
can be made, it may turn out that the 
“eommissar system,” interwoven through 
the Soviet Army, was a_ contributory 
cause. 

As observed in the Spanish Loyalist 
forces, the Russian system provided for a 
commissar in all military commands. This 
political figure functioned alongside the 
troop commander, generally enjoying equal 
prestige and privileges. The commissar 
was charged with the welfare training of 
the personnel, set the standards of indi- 
vidual conduct, directed amusements and 
athletics, and taught political theories. 
But his paramount mission was in the field 
of propaganda and in serving as a watch- 
dog on the military commander, particu- 
larly as to his political affiliations, loyalty 
to the government, and conduct with for- 
eigners. 

Such a situation imposed upon an or- 
ganization commander a noticeable reti- 
cence when in the presence of a visitor to 
his headquarters. These occasions were in- 


© variably embarrassing to the commanding 


officer and were made additionally objec- 
tionable to him when the commissar dom- 
inated the conversation and led the dis- 
cussions on all subjects. Observers were 
frequently warned by friendly com- 
manders to be careful of what was said 
in the presence of the commissar for fear 
of misinterpretations for propaganda pur- 
poses. 

With such a mission and the fact that 
the commissar reported directly to his ci- 
vilian head he has complete independence 
—and, to some extent, dominance over the 
military commander. In other words, he 
was generally regarded as a glorified spy. 
And, just as in Russia, the commissar’s 
report was an important element in all 
army purges, in which the military effi- 
ciency of the individual was ignored. This 
situation accounted in some measure for 
the low standard of officer efficiency among 
the Spanish Loyalists, and it must be play- 
ing a part among the invaders of Finland. 

To return to the current Russian cam- 
paign, one may note from the map on the 
opposite page certain topographical fea- 
tures which are playing a double part of 
being advantageous to the defender and 


disadvantageous to the invader, with win- 
try weather an added factor. 

The Russian attacks have been made 
on the principle of reinforcing those pene- 
trations that were successful with a view 
to broadening the wedge of the thrust 
while employing holding attacks on the 
fronts that could not be pierced. 

This strategy seems sound and was a 
natural outcome of a superior over an in- 
ferior force, particularly as the Russian 
General Staff did not have to reckon with 
that greatest of all military problems 
confronting leadership—economy of forces. 
Further, the principle of attacking all 
along the line forced the Finnish com- 
mander into a situation which he would 
dread most—the dispersion of his forces. 
Where the Russians seemed to have failed 
to date lies in the tactical application of 
the plan, as will be seen from a brief 
sketch of the battle zones. 


Petsamo: Although the Russian drive 
in this zone seesawed back and forth for 
several weeks, each success attained drove 
the Red forces farther into a dangerous 
military position. The advance on a single 
highway is always a hazard and in this 
case, with snowbound country on the road 
sides, flank protection was almost prohibi- 
tive. By the time the vanguard gained the 
environs of Ivalo, the elongated command, 
which had neglected establishment of in- 
termediate supply bases, was inviting dis- 
aster—a fate which reports characterize as 
a “catastrophe.” 


Kemisarvi: No more than a simple 
push over the border was required in this 
zone. However, after a local base was es- 
tablished at Salla (Kuolajairvi) and a 
right-flank column had been detached on 
the road to the northwest, the main ad- 
vance directed on Kemijirvi (railhead of 
the line to the Gulf of Bothnia) met seri- 
ous resistance. Around Kursu, where the 
advance was stopped, lakes, hill lines, and 
ravines stretching north and south gave 
the upper hand to the Finnish defense 
against an enemy approaching from the 
east. Farther toward the border, the val- 
leys lead toward Salla. There the terrain 
conditions so well known to the Finns gave 
them the opportunity, after successfully 
holding back the Russians, to initiate an 
encircling movement. This permitted flank 
attacks to be launched against the Russian 
line of communications, and the invader 


was thrown back upon his Salla base. 


SvomussaLm1: The occupation of this 


zone, some 20 miles from the border, from 
the first days of the invasion gave the Rus- 
sians a foothold from which to attempt 
cutting Finland in twain. Although the 
spearhead of this attack was directed 
toward the Bothnian Gulf, the movement 
hardly got under way in this lake region 
before it was stopped by continuous Finn- 
ish raids against the Soviet advanced base 
and line of communications. About the 
time the Russian vanguard reached Hyryn- 
salmi, a Finnish surprise attack around the 
Kiantajarvi (lake) drove the invader well 
back toward the border. 


Svosarvi: The offensive in this zone, 
together with that of the column along the 
shore of Lake Ladoga, was directed on 
Sortavala, both shaping up as a coordinat- 
ed movement to flank the Finnish Kare- 
lian Isthmus defenses. When the shore 
column advancing along the railroad had 
been stopped, the column from Suojarvi 
advanced on Loimola. After it was checked 
in this direction, the Russians initiated an 
intensive drive westward via the road to 
Joensuu, reaching the summer resort of 
Tolvajarvi. Here the Finns _ counter- 
attacked, and in a surprise movement 
flanked the Russian position near Agli- 
jarvi, rolling it back to the Suojiarvi base. 


Kare ian Istumus: Here has been reg- 
istered the Russian main attack directed 
through the isthmus to gain the Viipuri 
sector and the country south of the Saima 
lake region. Notwithstanding the Red 
Army attacks against this front, the Man- 
nerheim zone of defense has not been seri- 
ously penetrated, the Russians being held 
at bay across the central part of the isth- 
mus. The offensive started by the Finns in 
the Muolaa lake sector last week was lo- 
calized and probably resulted from the 
discovery of weak spots in the enemy’s at- 
tack formations. 

When two armies face each other under 
circumstances. similar to this front, 
breaches in the opponent’s position are not 
difficult, if sufficient forces are massed for 
the purpose. The real difficulty lies in wid- 
ening the wedge shoved into the breach— 
particularly as both flanks are immediately 
exposed if the advance is continued. 

Situations of this kind frequently oc- 
curred in the World War on the western 
front, when penetrations of an opponent’s 
front usually halted through lack of flank 
protection and decreased frontal fire in 
the advancing wedge. Not until penetra- 
tions were made on broad fronts did they 
attain ultimate success. 
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The Sea War 


Peril to Americas’ Neutrality 








Brings a Port-Closing Threat 


The naval tradition that “a captain goes 
down with his ship” in reality means that 
his first duty is to see to the safety of his 
crew. That done, he may still, without loss 
of honor, seek safety for himself provided 
he is the last man to leave the ship. 

When Capt. Hans Langsdorff blew up 
the pocket battleship Admiral Graf Spee 
in the Rio de la Plata estuary off Mon- 
tevideo on Dec. 17, he first put off his 
crew aboard rescue craft. Only then did 
he quit his doomed vessel—the last man to 
leave. 

Nevertheless, on Dec. 19 Captain Langs- 
dorff summoned his officers to the naval 
arsenal in Buenos Aires—where the Argen- 
tinean Government had interned him— 
talked with them for three hours and then, 
sometime after midnight, killed himself. 

Such a spectacular act naturally was 
open to different interpretations by the 
war propagandists. The letters which Cap- 
tain Langsdorff left for the German Am- 
bassador at Buenos Aires, and for his wife 
and son in Germany, were not made pub- 
lic. But the embassy categorically denied 
rumors current in Buenos Aires that Cap- 
tain Langsdorff had criticized Hitler for 
ordering the Graf Spee to be scuttled, in- 
stead of permitting the captain to take 
her out and fight. 

In Berlin, the German Admiralty said 
the Captain “did not want to live after 
the sinking of his ship” and hence reached 
a decision which “the navy understands 
and honors . . . Captain Langsdorff thus 
fulfilled the expectations held of him as a 
fighter and a hero by his superiors and the 
Fiihrer.” 


a 


International radiophoto 


Langsdorff followed his ship 


But in London, on the same day that 
Argentina buried Langsdorff with full 
naval honors in Buenos Aires’ German 
cemetery, British newspapers called the 
captain’s suicide “the protest not merely 
of himself but of the whole German Navy.” 
And stories were circulated both in Lon- 
don and Amsterdam that, because Hitler 
had besmirched German Navy prestige by 
ordering the scuttling of the Graf Spee, 
Grand Admiral Erich Raeder, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the German Navy and an 
old friend of Langsdorff, had tried to re- 
sign but had been ordered by the Fihrer 
to remain at his post. 


Scuttle 

Meanwhile, Germany’s third largest 
liner after the Bremen and Europa, the 
32,581-ton Columbus, was lost by an act 
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of self-destruction of another sort. The 
scuttling of this ship on Dec. 19 at » point 
450 miles off the United States coast (see 
page 11) made a total of 22 German ships 
sunk by their own crews to prevent cap. 
ture. In these cases the motive was clear— 
to prevent the Allies from seizing and us. 
ing the ships. 

And there may be more “ship suicides” 
in this category if a report picked up by 
the French Intelligence Service last week 
turns out to be true. This was that Berlin, 
feeling the pinch of the blockade, had or. 
dered 500 German ships tied up at neutral 
ports to make a break for home with their 
sorely needed cargoes. These ships could 
bring the Reich 1,800,000 tons of cargo, 
and if any sizeable number of them got 
through the economic strain in Germany 
would be eased. 

Should any such sea stampede as this 
take place, the neutral Americas would 
have much more than a spectator’s interest 
in it, for many German ships are tied up 
at American ports. And under the provi- 
sions of the Panama Declaration of Oct. 3, 
Allied blockaders would not be permitted 
to commit “hostile acts” against these 
ships inside the American safety zone. 

Already the American neutrals were 
busy trying to strengthen weaknesses in 
the declaration which had been shown up 
by the Graf Spee incident. After long con- 
sultations, the United States and the Latin- 
American republics decided they could not 
charge violations of the declaration in the 
Columbus incident or in that of the Ger- 
man freighter Arauca, chased into Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., by a British warship. Al- 
though both infringed the safety zone, in 
the first case the British destroyer didn't 
have time to try to sink the Columbus, 
and United States officials had not finished 
their investigation of the Arauca incident. 

However, on Dec. 23 President Augusto 
S. Boyd of Panama forwarded a protest 
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The smoldering hulk of the scuttled Graf Spee, outside Montevideo Harbor 
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on behalf of all the American governments 
to Britain, France, and Germany, charg- 
ing both sides with other violations of the 
safety zone. 

The Americas declared that to avoid 
repetitions of such incidents they had re- 
solved to adopt “adequate rules, among 
them those which would prevent belliger- 
ent vessels from supplying themselves and 
repairing damages in American ports, when 
the said vessels have committed warlike 
acts” within the 300-mile safety zone. 

That meant that any warships which 
either sank a merchantman or got in a 
fight like that of the Graf Spee would be 
barred from American ports. 

Such a closing of harbors could work 
out to the disadvantage of Germany, 
which has no bases outside the North Sea 
whereas Britain has many in both the At- 
lantic and Pacific. But in fact the British 
have been more outspoken than anyone 
else in rejecting the whole effort of the 
Americas to set up a safety zone. And last 
week it was said unofficially in London 
that the only terms for recognition of the 
zone would be a promise by the Americas 
to keep German raiders out. Such a task 
would involve huge patrols and the risk of 
war if a German ship were fired upon— 
hazards which the Americas are reluctant 
to undertake. 





Pope and Peace 
His Five-Point Plan Follows 


Gesture From Italian Crown 


For Pope Pius XII the Christmas period 
—anniversary of the birth of Christianity 
—was devoted to a renewal of his efforts 
to halt war. 

Addressing the College of Cardinals on 
Christmas Eve, in accordance with the 
Vatican tradition, the Pontiff outlined five 
“postulates for peace”: (1) independence 
of all nations guaranteed; (2) freedom 
from the slavery of armaments; (3) recon- 
struction of international institutions; (4) 
granting fair demands of minorities, and 
(5) leaders of all nations must observe 
international pacts faithfully. 

Next, he welcomed Myron C. Taylor’s 
appointment as special American Ambas- 
sador to the Holy See as one “which un- 
doubtedly will help the common aim of 
peace and lighten the suffering of the war.” 
He added: “We could not have received a 
greater Christmas announcement, which is 
a great contribution to a just and lasting 
peace.” Pope Pius also condemned the Rus- 
sian invasion of Finland as “a premedi- 
tated aggression against a small, work- 
loving, peaceful people under the pretext of 
a threat which neither existed nor was 
possible.” 

Earlier last week the Pope had extended 
4 direct invitation to Italy to share in his 
peace efforts. On Dec. 21 King Victor 
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British trawlers, new targets of Nazi bombers 


Emmanuel, Queen Elena, and members of 
the court paid him a ceremonial state visit 
—the first one since the sovereigns went 
to the Vatican ten years ago to celebrate 
the conclusion of the Lateran Treaty. 

The Pontiff left his throne to greet the 
diminutive monarch in field marshal’s uni- 
form and the taller queen, garbed in white 
lace. The sovereigns—seated slightly below 
the Pope, according to protocol—had a 
private audience that lasted 40 minutes in- 
stead of the scheduled 20. 

Addressing the entire party, Pius praised 
the “august and wise hand” of the King 
and “far-seeing guidance” of the rulers 
that had kept Italy neutral. Then he ex- 
pressed the hope that the King would aid 
“the reestablishment of an honorable and 
lasting peace among nations.” 

On Thursday of this week the Pontiff is 
to return the visit personally, going to the 
gloomy old Quirinal Palace which belonged 
to the Popes until the occupation of Rome 
by Italian troops in 1870. 

Italian newspapers read a special sig- 
nificance into this exchange of visits, pre- 
dicting that new joint peace efforts by 
the Vatican and Italy would result from 
the two meetings of King and Pope. 

Such a forecast was unusual, for the 
Fascist press previously had not paid much 
attention to the Pope’s peace efforts. How- 
ever, on the day before the Pope received 
the King, Mussolini hac a visit from Hein- 
rich Himmler, the Nazi police chief. Os- 
tensibly, Himmler came to conclude a new 
agreement giving Germans in the Italian 
Tyrol until Dec. 31 to decide whether to go 
“home to the Reich” or stay where they 
are. But any subordinate could have signed 





that agreement. And when Himmler left 
Rome on Dec. 21, there were reports he 
had returned a day ahead of time to. take 
an “important” message to Hitler from the 
Duce. 


Significance 


Practically from the start of his Pontif- 
icate early this year, Pius XII has worked 
actively for peace, both openly and be- 
hind the scenes. These efforts began with 
the futile appeals for a settlement of the 
Danzig dispute without recourse to war. 
Since the conflict began, he has waited for 
the moment that would find the belliger- 
ents psychologically receptive to new peace 
overtures. Whatever President Roosevelt’s 
motives in appointing Taylor (see page 
13), the Pope’s enthusiastic reception of 
the appointment and his exchanges with 
the Italian King showed that he believed 
the time is now ripe for a great Vatican 
peace crusade. 

Such a crusade apparently might now 
have the approval of the Italian Govern- _ 
ment. Hitherto the Rome-Berlin Axis has 
been a factor that tended to make the 
Holy See act warily in its diplomatic 
maneuvers for peace; but whereas the 
Reich fell from grace by persecuting Ger- 
man Catholics, invading Catholic Poland, 
and making its deal with unholy Russia 
just before the war, Italy today is on 
better terms than ever with the Vatican. 

It was the Soviet Union’s bold plunge 
into the European melee as an out-and-out 
aggressor on a scale comparable to Nazi 
Germany, first against Poland and then 
Finland, that finally gave Pope Pius his 
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of the Catholic Church behind a move- 
ment to mobilize religious and anti-Bol- 
shevik sentiment everywhere—even in the 
Reich—into a worldwide demand for a 
cessation of hostilities and a conference to 
forge a “just and honorable peace.” 
Whether that desired end could be 
achieved just now is a highly dubious 
question, but at least the appearance of 
“Godless Russia” on the scene has done 
more to crystallize sentiment and prepare 
the way for a settlement of the Allied- 
German confiict than anything else that 
has happened since the war started. 





Shipping Losses 


At the start of the current war British 
and French merchant marines totaled 
22,981,873 gross tons. Germany’s tonnage 
amounted to 4,231,657; that of the neu- 
trals—exclusive of the 11,403,895 tons of 
the United States merchant marine—came 
to 28,252,726. By last week, after nearly 
four months of active sea war, submarines, 
mines, raiders, and planes had barely put 
a dent in these fleets (see chart) . 

For the first time, Germany’s losses 
topped both the Allies’ and neutrals’. 
Only three German ships went down, but 
one of these, the scuttled 32,581-ton 
Columbus (see page 11) was the largest 
vessel sunk thus far. Another “suicide” 
sinking was the Antiochia (3,106) which 
was reported scuttled in the North Atlan- 
tic. The Reinbek (2,804) struck a mine 
off Estonia with a known loss of three 


Strained Steel 
Reich Railway Wreck Epidemic 
Due to Neglect in Arms Rush 


At 1 o’clock on the morning of Dec. 22 
not a light gleamed from the blacked-out 
station in the little town of Genthin, 50 
miles southwest of Berlin. On the main 
track stood a long train with all the blinds 
carefully drawn and the locomotive head- 
light shaded—the Berlin-Cologne Christ- 
mas special waiting for a clear track. 
Through a heavy mist the flashing of the 
signal semaphores was barely visible. 

Suddenly from the east there came a 
pounding on the rails. Through the fog 
appeared a dim headlight, then the hur- 
tling bulk of the regular Berlin-Neunkirch- 
en express. With a rending of steel it 
piled into the rear of the Christmas spe- 
cial. By morning , when all the victims had 
been pulled from the tangled wreckage, 
the toll stood at 132 killed and 109 injured. 
This was one of the worst accidents in 
European railway annals, surpassed only 
by the loss of 191 lives in the wreck of a 
French express on Christmas Eve in 1933. 
However, German newspapers only printed 
a paragraph about the Genthin wreck. 

Just 21 hours later in the far south of 
the Reich along the shores of Lake Con- 
stance, a freight and a passenger train 
crashed head on, killing 52 and injuring 
more than 40. 

These Christmas wrecks climaxed a 
three-month record of accidents on the 
German railways. They began on Oct. 8 
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lives. German losses for the week: 38,491 
tons. 

No French ships were sunk and Britain 
only lost three for a total of 9,237 tons. 
German planes continued the bombing of 
fishing trawlers—started two weeks ago— 
but only sank three. Neutral shipping 
losses also declined, amounting only to 
twelve vessels for a total of 22,593 tons. 


N k chart—Manning 


when twenty were killed and scores in- 
jured in a collision in a Berlin station. A 
month later five lost their lives and twelve 
were hurt when a rock slide derailed a 
train near Reichenberg. Thereafter colli- 
sion succeeded collision: on Nov. 13, 43 
killed, 60 injured near Oppeln; on Nov. 
19, nine killed, twenty injured near Span- 
dau; on Nov. 27, eleven killed, five injured 
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near Niederwoellstadt; on Dec. 1, fourteen 
killed, fourteen injured near Dortmund: 
on Dec. 10, eighteen killed, twenty jp. 
jured near Linz; on Dec. 12, seventeen 
killed, 41 injured near Hagen. The season’; 
grand total: 321 killed, and over 300 jp. 
jured. 

Significance 

The World War left Germany with , 
railway system badly strained by four 
years of overloading and lack of repairs, 
Yet in the ’20s the Reichsbahn was fully 
restored to its old-time efficiency, operat- 
ing on split second time. But the series of 
accidents in the past six weeks dramatized 
a deterioration in the German railways 
comparable to that which occurred from 
1914 to 1918. Neutrals on the spot agreed 
with the German explanation that this 
deterioration of material and strain on 
personnel—and not sabotage—accounted 
for the wrecks. 

The Reichsbahn is the world’s largest 
single business enterprise, with a capitali- 
zation of $7,560,000,000. Eighty per cent 
of all German traffic moves by rail. When 
Hitler took it over in 1933 it was still at 
peak form despite three years of economic 
depression. As the rearmament program 
and the great Nazi public-building schemes 
got under way business boomed for the 
railways and carloadings went up week by 
week. Last year the Reichsbahn carried 
10 per cent more freight than it did in the 
previous top year of 1929. And it did it 
with 4,000 fewer locomotives and 80,000 
fewer freight cars. 

Yet last year something else began to 
happen to the railways, too. Local trains 
seldom ran on their schedules. Even ex- 
presses arrived hours late. Luxuries were 
curtailed; the rail phone service was dis- 
continued on the Berlin-Hamburg express, 
and the Germans enjoyed no air-condi- 
tioned trains. Freight sometimes simply 
didn’t arrive at all. On Christmas in 1938 
Berlin suffered a coal shortage because 
fuel couldn’t be shipped from the mines to 
the capital. Operation costs rose and, most 
ominous of all, accidents jumped 15 per 
cent. 

German railway men had a bitter ex- 
planation: the Reichsbahn had _ become 
the stepchild of Nazi industry. Steel that 
should have gone into new rolling stock 
and locomotives was preempted instead 
by huge munitions firms like Krupp work- 
ing on army orders. Despite increasing 
traffic, the personnel of the roads remained 
almost stationary. Cars were loaded far 
beyond their capacity. 

In March 1938, the Reichsbahn had to 
absorb the semipublic railways of Austria, 
with a rolling stock that deteriorated faster 
even than that of the Reich and a top 
heavy administrative structure. All through 
the summer the railway system was further 
strained by gradual mobilization of the 
army and the transport of bumper crop*- 
Once again material sorely needed for the 
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Reichsbahn went for a military pur- 
pose—this time hauling material and la- 





Canadian Scots make friends in Britain 
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But the next night (Dec. 18) as they lis- 
tened to the radio, they heard the cheerful 
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Mona Friedlander flies for Britain 


Transport Auxiliary. Headed by Pauline 
Gower, daughter of Sir Robert Gower, 





mes “BB bor for the West Wall fortifications. Last voice of Winston Churchill, First Lord of | Conservative M.P., it will be composed of 
r the March, after the German Army marched the Admiralty, not only announcing the young women flyers such as Mona Fried- 
ek by into Prague, came the huge administrative arrival but also giving the very details the lander, who last summer flew target planes 
urnies task of absorbing the Czech rail system. reporters had been forbidden to mention _ used for training searchlight crews. The Air 
~ the Last Augu t, as the German Army mo- —the number of troops, which was one di- Auxiliary’s job will be to fly training ships 
lid it bilized for war, the load on the Reichsbahn _—ivision, and the fact that they had been from factories to R.A.F. fields and thus re- 
mae approached an all-time peak. With the escorted by the British “battle fleet.” lieve army pilots for combat work. 
outbreak of hostilities local trains were Next day all Fleet Street rose in angry 
we slashed from schedules by the score and _ criticism of the censor, demanding that 
‘Tall B® the expresses ran later than ever. In addi- the government “coordinate the coordi- ; 
1 &* Bi tion, reservists in the railway services nators” and keep the First Lord of the Ad- War Babies 
Were FM joined the army and were replaced by  miralty from scooping the newspapers. Last April the Mayor of Wattenscheid, a 
s dis- pensioners, women, or inexperienced work- On the western front, where 62,000 Ca- town in the Ruhr mining district, an- 
Press; Miers from other industries. Over all opera- nadians died in the last war, snow and cold _ nounced special benefits for any unmarried 
ondi- Ti tions descended the nerve-racking regu- made the struggle duller and slower than woman who bore a child, provided she de- 
mply lations of the blackout. ever before. The main news of the week clared in advance an intention to take 
1988 Finally, the Reichsbahn was faced with was a decision to create a women’s Air motherhood seriously. The municipality 
cause “H@ the gigantic task of repairing and coordi- promised a birthday gift of 500 marks and 
es 0 Hil nating the bombed and half-ruined Polish support for the child until it reached work- 
most Ti railway system so that the promised im- ing age. 
Be si ports from Russia could reach Germany— The offer was especially for women who 
if the Soviet ever managed to ship them presumably would have been married ex- 
T e over its own ramshackle network. cept for the loss of 2,000,000 men in the 
— last war. The warmest commendation 
be which the Mayor received was from the 
“A Churchill’s Scoop te Korps, newspaper of the Nazi 
ry d : ; ite Guard. 
me The arrival of the Canadian Expedi- Last week the entire Elite Guard of 
wo tionary Force at an unnamed British pore 200,000 men, as well as other German po- 
it afortnight ago (Newsweek, Dec. 25) was lice, were ordered to do their bit, with or 
_" accompanied by a great show of secrecy. without wedlock, to prevent the recurrence 
d to American, Canadian and British corre- of such a weakening of the nation’s vitality 
eo spondents had been invited to witness the a generation from now. Heinrich Himmler, 
— landing—but on the pledge that they not chief of all the Reich police forces, issued 
— release the news for two days and then say an order urging his men to become fathers 
| = nothing of the number of troops, the ships and pointing out that the worst aspect of 
ye they were on, or the warships convoying war is not the death of soldiers but “the 
+ the 2 cS a ae — “ psy moa not — 
€ correspondents trave to uring the war by the living nor e 
eet London and dutifully settled down to hold “o9 ¢ Ant hen. ws GMs spent. Serres war “4 the dead.” He promised that “spe- 
r the their stories ; in the same shelter ... ' ; : 
es for the promised two days. cial sponsors will be appointed by me for 
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all children of good blocd born in or out of 
wedlock whose fathers fall in the war.” 

On the same day Rudolf Hess an- 
nounced that the Nazi party, of which he 
is Deputy Fiihrer, would act as sponsor 
for war babies whenever requested. 





Spy Echoes 


Chao-Kung (Trebitsch Lincoln) 
and Sir Paul Dukes Speak Again 


A shaven-headed Buddhist monk known 
as the Abbot Chao-Kung announced in 
Shanghai last week a scheme for restoring 
peace to the world: the British, French, 
German, and Russian Governments—all 
guilty alike in provoking the war—must 
resign at once in favor of new ones which 
would then call a worldwide peace confer- 
ence. 

With his advice the Abbot coupled a 
threat as to what might happen were it 
not heeded: “The Tibetan Buddhist su- 
preme masters, without prejudice, pre- 
direction or favor, will unchain forces and 
powers whose very existence is unknown 
to you and against whose operations you 
are consequently helpless.” 

He backed up the threat by explaining 
that world leaders were mere humans, 
subject to all human limitations, while the 
Buddhist “supreme masters . . . by their 
unlimited and unbounded knowledge of 
nature’s secrets and their ability to use 
certain powers, have broken through those 
limitations.” 

Headlines were nothing new to the 
Abbot although he had, to be sure, pre- 
viously figured mainly under his other and 
better known name of Trebitsch Lincoln. 
Born Isaac Trebitsch of Jewish parents in 
Hungary 64 years ago, he was trained as 
a rabbi, went to England, and became first 
a Protestant clergyman and then a Liberal 
M.P. During this time he adopted the 
name of Lincoln in admiration of the 
Emancipator. In the early years of the 
World War he served as a British censor. 
Subsequently he came to the United States, 
where he boasted of his exploits as a spy 
for both sides. 

Britain had Trebitsch Lincoln extradited 
for forgery, jailed him for three years, 
then deported him. Later he popped up as 
a ringleader in monarchist plots in Ger- 
many and Hungary, and finally went East 
and turned Buddhist. Then followed an 
attempt in 1934 to convert the Western 
World to Buddhism. No country would 
offer sanctuary to him and his disciples, so 
he returned to the Orient. 


Dukes 

Although Who’s Who describes Sir Paul 
Dukes as “author and musician,” he won 
his chief fame in another field—as a Brit- 
ish spy in Russia, where once he had 
studied music at the Conservatoire de Pet- 
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Keystone 


Onetime spies: Abbot Chao-Kung (Trebitsch Lincoln); Sir Paul Dukeg 


rograd. He won his knighthood in 1920— 
at 31—for brilliant sleuthing as Chief of 
the British Intelligence Service in the 
Soviet Union during the early years of the 
Bolshevik regime. And the experiences he 
had provided him with the material for a 
number of books of lurid reminiscences. 

Dukes’ operations as a British spy were 
centered around the Leningrad area and 
he made frequent daring trips—in differ- 
ent disguises and under various assumed 
names—across the near-by border into Fin- 
land. 

In an article for The London Sunday 
Chronicle which arrived in New York last 
week, Dukes recalled that during his work- 
ing days as a spy he gave the British 
Govérnment advice which would have 
clipped the wings of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution and hence prevented the present in- 
vasion of Finland: “Twenty years ago, as 
chief of the British Intelligence Service in 
Russia, I repeatedly sent out from Petro- 
grad appeals to the British Government 
that [Field Marshal Baron Gustav] Man- 
nerheim should be encouraged then to 
cross the 25 miles of territory separating 
Finland from the Northern Russian capi- 
tal. The population would have acclaimed 
him as a deliverer from the Bolsheviks.” 

The ex-spy denied Bolshevik charges 
that he had been responsible for frequent 
anti-Soviet revolts in Karelia: “I did not 
instigate them: they needed no instigation 
from outside.” 





Side Lights of the War 


London officials who for weeks have 
been conducting a campaign urging parents 
to leave their evacuated children in the 
country at Christmas time were indignant 
last week when hundreds of children glee- 
fully and unconcernedly arrived in Lon- 


don. Their indignation was confounded 
with embarrassment, moreover, when if 
developed that Princesses Elizabeth and 
Margaret Rose, who had been in Scot 
land since August were among thosey 
who returned. Palace officials quickly) 
explained that the Princesses would rev 
main only two days and then spend Christ 
mas with their parents at Sandringham 
House in Norfolk. 


* On the way to England, one of the ships 
transporting Canadian troops got lost in 
a heavy sea fog and two destroyers from 
the convoy went to find her. For a day 
there was no word. Then a message arrived 
in Morse code: “Read Luke 15: 6.” A 
search of the Bible found the verse: “And 
when he cometh home, he calleth to 
gether his friends and neighbors, saying 
unto them, Rejoice with me; for I have 
found my sheep which was lost.” 


"{ When the New York World’s Fat 
closed down in October, more than 20 
the 26 midgets who had been in the Lilli 
putian Village went straightway to the 
German Consulate and offered their serv- 
ices to the Fatherland. Everyone laughed 
—except, apparently, the French Govern- 
ment. A French destroyer intercepted the 
Italian liner Rex on which the little men 
were returning to Europe, and last week 
ten of them were in a French concentra 
tion camp. The commandant of the camp 
explained: “Those little fellows would 
make ideal spies. They could hide almost 
in a desk drawer without anyone suspett- 
ing they were there.” 


§ The intelligence department of | the 
British War Office is keeping close tabs 
on “Lonely Heart Clubs” fearing that 
through them women spies might win the 
confidence of lonesome Tommies. 





Saved from Silicosis 


—by the G.T. M.’s rubber “windpipe” 


he accordion-pleated suction hose attached to this stone- 
cutter’s chisel is his safeguard against silicosis — the choking 
death that comes from inhaling abrasive dust. It acts as an 
artificial windpipe, swallowing the deadly dust before it en- 
dangers his lungs. Flexible, abrasion-resisting, non-kinking, it 
is specially designed for stonecutting service by the G.T. M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man. THE GREATEST NAME 
Known as Goodyear Exhaust 


Surfacer Hose, it is widely used today throughout the gran- 
ite industry — because it so long outlasts other types of 
hose equipment used in combating the silicosis peril! Per. 


haps you could save with rubber correctly designed and 
applied by the G.T. M. To consult him, write Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California — or phone the 
nearest Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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ANY are the ways in which 

the brilliant performance of 
the 1940 General Motors cars in- 
creases your pleasure in driving an 
automobile. 


Engines are smoother and livelier. 
Steering wheels are light in your 
hand. Shifting has been made a 
matter of finger work. 


But it is not alone in power and 
acceleration and handling ease that 
General Motors engineers have 
again demonstrated their resource- 
fulness. 


You find it expressed in the very 
kind and quality of the metals used, 
in the precision with which part 
works with part — in the durable 
strength and merit they have given 
to bodies and frames and running 
gears. 


The new Unisteel Turret Top 
Bodies by Fisher are larger and 
roomier — and likewise 
stronger. Window openings 
are not only planned for 
better vision—but fitted with 
Safety Plate Glass to reduce 
eyestrain. 


YOU CAN SEE THE 
VALUE—YOU CAN 
SEE THE PRICE 


Seats are not only wider, but in 
many instances are made of new 
materials providing far greater 
comfort and greatly extended life. 


And a most outstanding demonstra- 
tion of General Motors ability to 
create value is a special and entirely 
new model available in severalGM 
lines — it is not only the ultra in 
styling but encompasses within its 
new beauty all the newest improve- 
ments in structural design and in 
appointments. 


V V. invite you to sample the bril- 
liant action of the 1940 General 
Motors cars. And, since price is 
necessarily a component of value, in 
everything you buy, we invite you to 
look at the prices, clearly shown 
on the ‘‘plainview”’ price tag at- 
tached to each car on display. 


Thus you see the value, thus you see 
=| the price—and the combina- 
tion is bound to demonstrate 
that in General Motors 
cars brilliant performance is 
founded in greater value 
throughout the car. 











GENERAL Motors 
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ays relative, in anything 
you buy. It necessarily involves the 
Price you Pay and what it includes. 

So examine the new General Motors 
cars. Then Study the Price tags, 


The War and Map Makers 


Adolf Hitler and Joseph Stalin have been 
business boomers to the publishers of maps, 
atlases, and globes. By last September, 
Rand McNally & Co. of Chicago, one of 
the world’s largest map-making firms, had 
quadrupled its business, clearing out not 
only its entire up-to-date supplies but out- 
dated stock which it never hoped to sell— 
bought by those eager to get their hands 
on any map of Europe. 

But while map makers have rejoiced at 
the swelling sales following in the wake of 
territorial forays, their cartographers, en- 
gravers, pressmen, and research workers 
have worked the clock around. They 
patched up existing plates, made decal- 
comanias for transfer to globes, and de- 
signed new maps of the war zone. 

Among Rand McNally’s best customers 
are large companies wishing to share the 
American interest in the war. One oil com- 
pany has distributed 500,000 free war- 
zone maps to its motorist-customers. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





Mrs. Roosevelt’s War Views 


Attacked by Rival Columnist 


Dorothy Dunbar Bromley is a hard- 
punching writer who does a daily column 
for The New York Post. In it she cham- 
pions feminine rights, shouts for social 
reforms, and preaches rabid isolationism 
—and she is ready to tangle with anyone 
who gets in her way on any of them. Last 
week she was swapping blows with no 
less a personage than her woman fellow 
columnist, Eleanor Roosevelt, over an im- 
plication that Mrs. Roosevelt favored 
American participation in the European 
war. 

In the current issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Mrs. Bromley wrote: “When I talked 
with Mrs. Roosevelt in July she said she 
believed that if war came in Europe our 
people would be aroused by the tactics of 
the Fascist nations and so persuaded by 
economic considerations that they would 
not want to stay out. If we should stay 
out, while feeling that we had something 
at stake in Europe and that England and 
France were fighting our battle, we should 
be, she thought, ‘doing something to our 
people spiritually—we should be living for 
ourselves alone’.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s counterattack was 
swift; she released a press-conference state- 
ment, explaining that her interviewer of 
last summer had made specific application 
of a general statement. “I told her,” the 
First Lady said, “that if a people really 


B® believe they have reached a point in their 


national life where they must either fight 
or give up a principle, it would certainly do 
something to the spirit of that nation if 
they did not go through.” 

In rebuttal, Mrs. Bromley quoted ex- 
cerpts of a letter, dated Sept. 2, from Mrs. 
Roosevelt: “I have written in on page 32 
of the manuscript, ‘when we were con- 
vinced that there was something we be- 
lieve in at stake there.’ I consider it im- 
portant, because I do not think you quite 
understood my point of view.” The margin- 
noted correction was made, Mrs. Bromley 
pointed out. But, the writer added, Mrs. 
Roosevelt failed to delete the phrase “if 
war came in Europe” from the paragraph, 
indicating that the First Lady referred 
“specifically to our participation in the 
coming war in Europe.” 


Gone With the Worker 


Like most people who have seen David 
Selznick’s “Gone With the Wind” (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 25), Howard Rushmore liked 
it. The 27-year-old writer from Mexico, 
Mo., is a tenth-generation American; one 
of his grandfathers fought as a Confeder- 
ate soldier, and the stories his mother had 
told him of the Civil War days made him 





feel that the film was historically accurate 
in general. 

Rushmore almost forgot that he was 
also the movie reviewer for The Daily 
Worker—chief Communist party organ in 
the United States—and that the editorial 
board of the newspaper had ordered 
him to roast the Selznick movie until 
well done: 

The reviewer stewed for five hours, then 
turned in what he considered a neat bit of 
tight-rope walking on the party line: on 








Hollywood Filatters 
The Slave-holders 


© “Gone With the Wind,” the magnolia and 
moonlight movie taken from thé poisonous 
book of the same name, is getting real Bar- 
nim and Bailey publicity for its opening. 

We see that all the stars and celebrities 
were present down at Atlanta. The local 
landlord gentry welcomed the movie with 
the “Rebel yell.” The Negro people were not 
permitted to get too close to the festivities, 
naturally. They were treated at the movie 
publicity party with the same contempt and 
jimcrow enslavement as Miss Mitchell treats 
them in her book. 

To complete the publicity build-up, why 
not get some of the real celebrities? Why 
not get Jefferson Davis, president of the 
slave-holders government, John Wilkes 
Booth, the assassin of Lincoln and Simon 
Legree, expert with the whip? 








From The Daily Worker 


the one hand he sternly condemned se- 
quences that Left-wingers would consider 
anti-Negro; then, hoping his other hand 
wouldn’t know about it, he timidly praised 
the film’s acting and technical achieve- 
ment. 

It was weak pap for the proletariat. 
The editorial board of the “People’s Cham- 
pion of Liberty, Progress, Peace, and Pros- 
perity,” Rushmore complained later—par- 
ticularly Ben Davis, its Negro member— 
ordered him to rewrite the article as an 
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Wide World 





The Daily Worker attacked ‘Gone With the Wind, and fired Rushmore 








Notice to Our Readers 





Howard Rushmore, whose com- 
ments on flims have appeared on 
this page from time to time during 
the past few months, has been 
eliminated as a contributor to this 
page. Rushmore’s official connec- 
tion with the Daily Worker had 
ceased late in September when he 
was released from the performance 
of minor tasks in which he had 
been engaged. 

Our decision to drop Rushmore 
as a contributor followed his sub- 
mitting of a review of “Gone With 
the Wind” which was a shameless 
glorification of white chauvinism 
and an affront to the Negro people. 

In our discussion of the review 
with him, Rushmore revealed how 
deep-seated was his attitude on this 
question. 

Our rejection of the type of re- 
view submitted brought forth from 
him statements which revealed not 
only his anti-Negro sentiments, but 
also marked anti-Semitic views, 





which he sought to conceal with 
spurious phrases about “American- 
ism” of the KKK-Dies variety. 

‘Because of Rushmore’s youth and 
inexperience, the Daily Worker 
sought in the past patiently to 
clarify him on various fundamental 
issues. But when he was released 
from his regular duties on the Daily 
Worker several months ago, Rush- 
more’s previously concealed career- 
istic, mercenary, and anti-working- 
class tendencies came out more and 
more into the open. Their expression 
in a most blatant form was cli- 
maxed in his shameful review of 
“Gone With the Wind.” 

His previous anti-workingclass 
tendencies, culminating in the re- 
view, definitely placed him in the 
camp of reaction, as an enemy of 
the working class. 

It is obvious that in these circum- 
stances the Daily Worker could no 
longer tolerate such a person as a 
contributor, 





How the Red daily explained it 
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unqualified attack. Not so long before 
Rushmore had closed his eyes and thrown 
the party hooks into Greta Garbo’s “Ni- 
notchka,” even though he considered the 
burlesque of Bolshevism an amusing film. 
If it had irked his conscience to play the 
cad with bright-eyed Ninotchka, it was im- 
possible to libel the vivid, vixenish Scar- 
lett O’Hara. Rushmore asked for a truce. 
He would call the film “a magnificent bore” 
and order the faithful to reject it, but 
couldn’t he, please, say a kind word about 
the acting and production? He could not. 
“We don’t want any of our readers to see 
the picture,” the embattled critic said 
Davis told him. “You’re not allowed to 
praise a thing. We don’t want to give the 
idea that anything in the South is noble 
or decent.” 

Rushmore refused to alter his story, ‘and 
out he went. Whether he resigned before 
the board fired him, or vice versa, is a 
purely academic problem to the ex-critic, 
as his $25-a-week job had been paying him 
nothing anyway since the signing of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact (funds were low be- 
cause that deal scared away some of the 
pinkish angels who had formerly con- 
tributed to the Red journal). In a notice 
to its readers, The Daily Worker sadly 
announced that its reporter’s “previous 
anti-working class tendencies, culminating 
in the review, definitely placed him. as 
an enemy of the working class.” 

For his part, Rushmore—who claims he 
hasn’t paid dues to the party since 
last February, when he realized that its 
control was in Moscow—decided that now 
was the time to go back to old-fashined 
American Americanism. “While I never 
believed in slavery,” he said, “and am not 
anti-Negro, this thing made me so mad 
that I was glad I had that Southern 


grandpappy.” 


{ Dec. 23 the ex-movie critic wrote a 
2,500-word article for The New York 
Journal-American, which, like other Hearst 
newspapers, is an anti-Red crusader. 
Rushmore, pleased that he was “no 
longer a Stalin rewrite man,” charged: 
that the “real brains of the American 
Red organization”—Alex Bittleman, Jack 
Statchel, F. Brown, and San Don— 
were all aliens; that “most -of The Daily 
Worker’s foreign news comes from Mos- 
cow direct, the cables paid for by Stalin”; 
and that the paper, boasting a slogan 
“The Truth in the News,” has this copy- 
desk motto: “There is no God but Stalin, 
and The Daily Worker is his Amer- 
ican prophet.” 





The Big News of 1939 


As for years past, the United Press, the 
Associated Press, and the International 
News Service last week announced their 
compilations of the major news stories 
of the year. The U.P. selections represented 
a consensus of 1,000 client-editors; the 


A.P.’s choices were made by a-board of 
twelve of the service’s news experts; the 
INS. list was compiled by staff editors. 
In all, war hogged the spotlight. The tabu- 


lations*: 


Unitep Press: Declaration of war on 
Germany by Great Britain and France; in- 
vasion and partition of Poland by Ger- 
many and Russia; invasion of Finland and 
bombing of Helsinki by Russia; signing of 
Russo-German nonaggression pact; good- 
will visit of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth to North America; death of Pope 
Pius XI and election of Cardinal Pacelli as 
Pius XII; Squalus disaster and loss of the 
British and French submarines Thetis and 
Phénix; repeal of the United States arms 
embargo by the special session of Congress; 
Germany’s annexation of Czecho-Slovakia; 
sinking of British liner Athenia; attempted 
assassination of Adolf Hitler in Munich 
beer-hall bombing; German capture of the 
American ship City of Flint. 


AssociATED Press: Allies’ war declara- 
tion; British royalty’s visit; special session 
of Congress; Pope Pius XII; Munich bomb- 
ing; President Roosevelt and the third- 
¢erm question; Thanksgiving Day debate; 
sit-down strikes outlawed by the United 
States Supreme Court; Dies committee’s 
battle against the “isms”; winning of 
Spanish civil war by the Nationalists. 


INTERNATIONAL News Service: Euro- 
pean Wart; Pope Pius XII; Chilean earth- 
quake with death toll of thousands, end 
of Spanish civil war; conviction of James 
J. Hines, Tammany leader; Italy’s seizure 
of Albania; British royalty’s visit; special 
session of Congress; Munich bombing; 
Squalus disaster. 





*Compiled prior to the Anglo-German naval 
battle of Uruguay and the subsequent scuttling 
of the Admiral Graf Spee. 


tBroken down into eleven main subdivisions. 
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Henrietta Szold, Zionist 
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Miss Szold, Builder of Zion: 
She’s 79 But Clings to Task 





Henrietta Szold (pronounced Zold) is g 
slight, gray-haired spinster who has not 
lived in this country for twenty years. 
yet to the 4,000,000 Jews in the United 
States she is the foremost American Jey. 
ish woman of her time. A quarter of a 
century ago she founded Hadassah, cistaf 
side of the American-financed Zionist 
movement that aims to re-create a Jewish 
national home in Palestine. And for most 
of the time since, she has been Hadassah’s 
busiest worker on the spot in Jerusalem, 

Last Thursday (Dec. 21) was Miss 
Szold’s 79th birthday, and Hadassah: cele. 
brated it in fine style. Mrs. David de Sola 
Pool, wife of a New York rabbi and na- 
tional president of Hadassah, launched a 
series of weekly luncheons at which only 
Hebrew was to be spoken. More than 87, 
000 members in 46 states flocked to meet- 
ings and pledged themselves to raise this 
year’s $1,150,000 budget and to boost 
membership to 100,000. They cabled Miss 
Szold their congratulations and sent her 
a gift of $4,500, which she promptly turned 
over to Palestine’s refugee fund. 

Henrietta Szold was well into middle 
age before she took up Zionism. Born in 
Baltimore, the daughter of a Hungarian 
rabbi, she had worked as teacher (she 
started the first “Americanization” class 
for refugees from Russian pogroms) and 
translator of Hebrew writings (she “<dis- 
covered” the authors Sholem Asch and 
Israel Zangwill) . She knew as much theodl- 
ogy as most rabbis. But in 1909 Miss Szold 
visited Palestine and was horrified to find 
it plagued with malaria and the eveli 
disease trachoma; fully 13 per cent of 
Palestinian babies were dying in infancy. 

Back in the United States, Miss Szold 
propagandized. With thirteen other women 
she formed a women’s Zionist society, 
called it Hadassah (a variant name for 
the biblical heroine Esther), raised $700, 
and sent the first two nurses to the Holy 
Land. By 1919, when she herself went 
there, Hadassah’s medical staff in Pales 
tine totaled more than 50. 

Now it owns a huge, modern hospital, 
a medical school, and the Henrietta Szold 
School of Nursing in Jerusalem, and mait- 
tains other hospitals and clinics elsewhere. 
Its doctors give free service in 43 comn- 
munities. It operates playgrounds, camps, 
sex- and mental-hygiene clinics, and wel- 
fare stations, feeds 11,500 school children, 
plants forests, reclaims arid lands, and 
helps young colonists settle in Zion. 

All these projects mean Miss Szold has 
to work at least seventeen hours a day, 
beginning at 5 a.m. Yet only in recetl 
month have Zionists begun noticing that 
“Miss Szold is getting old.” And only one 
has she seriously considered quitting. In 
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1935, she had her trunks packed for the 
trip to America and retirement, when she 
was asked to help organize Youth Aliyah 
(immigration) for young victims of Euro- 
pean racism. She went on a long walk with 
Mrs. Pool, returned, unpacked her trunks, 
and. got to work. 





Americans for Sainthood 


Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
56-year-old Apostolic Delegate in Wash- 
ington, is Pope Pius XII’s spokesman in 
America. Last week he spoke significant 
words on a matter of intense interest to 
American Catholics. The words were a 
book, Sanctiry in Amenrica,* an honor 
roll of holy men and women—native 
and adopted Americans—all of them 
the stuff of which saints are made. That 
they might ever become saints, the 
Archbishop was by church law forbidden 
to predict; but it was significant that as 
4 papal spokesman he linked their names 
with sainthood. 

Of the 24 listed, only two were native 
Americans. One was Elizabeth Ann Seton 

S (1774-1821), New Yorker and grand- 
daughter of an Episcopal pastor. She mar- 
ned at 19 and bore five children. After her 
husband died she became converted to 
Catholicism and opened a school in Balti- 
more. There she organized the American 
Sisters of Charity and launched the free 
parochial-school system in America. The 








*156 pages, $5,000 words. St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N.J. $1. 
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From ‘Sanctity in America’ 








Mother Seton, American candidate for sainthood 


other was Catherine Tekakwitha (1656- 
1680), a Mohawk Indian. Baptized by a 
missionary at 20, she was bullied for it by 
her tribesmen and fled to a Jesuit village 
in Canada, where she became famous for 
her piety. 

Among the foreign-born, the most note- 
worthy was Frances Xavier Cabrini (1850- 
1917), Italian founder of the Missionary 
Sisters of the. Sacred Heart, who brought 
her order to America, built hospitals, con- 
vents, and schools all over the country, 
and was naturalized a citizen. A year ago, 
she was given the title Blessed—second 
stage of canonization—and became the 
first beatified American citizen (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 1, 1938). 

Others mentioned for potential saint- 
hood included Magin Catala (1761-1830) 
and Juniper Serra (1713-1784), Spanish 
Franciscan missionaries to California; 
Frederic Baraga (1797-1868), a Slovene, 
first bishop of Marquette; Joseph Rosati 
(1798-1843) , a Neapolitan, first bishop of 
St. Louis; John N. Neumann (1811-1860) , 
a Bokemian, fourth bishop of Philadelphia; 
Rose Philippine Duchesne (1769-1852), 
French, Anne-Therese Guerin (1798-1856), 
French, and Mary Magdalen Bentivoglio 
(1834-1905) , Italian—all three founders of 
orders of nuns. 

It was Leo Heinrichs (1867-1908) , Ger- 
man Franciscan and pastor in Denver, who 
suffered the most tragic death. On Jan. 
23, 1908, while the priest was administer- 
ing Holy Communion, a man knelt at the 
altar rail, took the wafer on his tongue, 
then spat it out, pulled a gun, and shot 
him through the heart. 
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Revolt in ‘Heaven’ 


Father Divine, the Negro whose fol- 
lowers claim he is God, practices a brand 
of finance as mystifying as his theology. 
Scattered throughout Harlem, upstate 
New York, and along the eastern seaboard 
are scores of his “heavens.” They feed,* 
clothe, and lodge thousands of Divine’s 
Negro and white followers. (“angels”), 
who pay for the privilege by surrendering 
their wages and savings. Where the money 
goes, and exactly where Father Divine gets 
the $1,000 bills he flashes so nonchalantly, 
no one but Divine himself knows, and he 
isn’t telling—yet. 

But last week the little Negro messiah— 
scarcely 5 feet tall—faced the prospect of 
being forced to tell his monetary all. His 
nemeses were Verinda and Thomas Brown, 
married ex-angels who asserted that 
through four years they had given Divine 
(for safekeeping in what he called the 
“heavenly treasury”) a total of $6,000 in 
salaries and savings. Having fallen away 
from Divinism, they brought suit in New 
York, demanding that their $6,000 be re- 
turned and that the whole heavenly chain 
be thrown into a receivership that would 
make Divine’s finances public knowledge. 

As the trial opened, half-a dozen up- 
state New York farmers told how they had 
sold the properties that eventually be- 
came heavens. In each case Father Divine 
himself had put up the money, in paper 
bags full of $1, $5, and $100 bills, But 
each deed had been executed in the name 
of a third party with an angelic name such 
as Abraham Augustus, Living Rest, Un- 
derstanding Wisdom, or Faithful Heart. 

It was Verinda Brown, however, who 
stole the show. From the witness stand she 
told how she and her husband had joined 
Divine in 1929. Verinda took the angelic 
name Rebecca Grace; Thomas became On- 
ward Universe. Divine told them they 
must no longer live as husband and wife, 
so they greeted one another unemotionally 
as Miss Rebecca and Mr. Onward. One 
day, she went to the back porch of the 
heaven at Sayville, Long Island, with five 
$20 gold pieces her employer had given 
her as a present. Divine came out, sat in a 
chair beside her, and let his hand hang 
down between the chairs. She put the gold 
in his hand. Quoth the Father: “It’s won- 
derful.” 

But in 1934, said Verinda, Father Divine 
learned that she and her husband had been 
meeting secretly. He turned cool and 





*The menu at one of Divine’s recent heaven- 
ly feasts included: grapefruit, oyster bisque, 
string beans, spinach, turnips, broccoli, carrots, 
brussels sprouts, cabbage, potato balls, maca- 
roni, cole slaw, mixed green salad, stuffed dates 
and cream cheese, stuffed tomatoes, baked sweet 

tatoes, corn, creamed chestnuts, bologna, 
iverwurst, roast ham, roast tongue, filet of sole, 
curry of lamb, roast beef, roast duck, roast 
goose, broiled squab, fried chicken, roast turkey, 
tea, coffee, Postum, milk, buttermilk, cocoa, five 
kinds of bread, nine desserts, five kinds of 
cheese, nuts, candy, and fruit. 
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Holiday Spirit 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Whreasver a theatrical critic in- 
dites dispraise of some hack playwright 
the aggrieved herring relieves his in- 
jured feelings by heatedly asserting 
that the critic “doesn’t like anything.” 
Whenever a critic indites dispraise of 
some ham actor the aggrieved schinken 
relieves his by loudly asserting that the 
critic “knows absolutely nothing of act- 
ing.” And whenever a critic praises or 
dispraises a play or a performance that 
other critics don’t or do like the offend- 
ed criticos argue that he “is just being 
arbitrarily contrary.” It is thus small 
wonder that some critics, to the con- 
cern of the better playwrights, actors 
and even critics, are driven to the 
bottle. 

Like other members of the profession, 
I sometimes suffer the slings of out- 
raged fortune. The chief of these slings 
is that I don’t like anything. Massaging 
the wound, I have this week far into 
the night meditated the impeachment. 
Can it, I speculated, be unhappily true? 
Am I, forsooth, a case of walking small- 
pox, to be shunned by all good, healthy, 
pleasure-loving mortals? So I have 
taken stock of my reactions to the pres- 
ent theatrical season to date and, to my 
own and perhaps everybody else’s 
shocked surprise, have discovered the 
following copious catalogue of things I 
have found to my pleased taste: 

Saroyan’s The Time Of Your Life, 
which I consider the best play of the 
season up to the time of writing. 

The dramatization of Clarence Day’s 
Life With Father, a charming sentimen- 
tal comedy. 

The Hart-Kaufman The Man Who 
Came To Dinner which, while maybe 
not all that its top cheer-leaders claim 
for it, is a generally skilful and amusing 
wisecrack farce-comedy. 

The musical show, Du Barry Was A 
Lady, low stuff but mighty funny. 

The musical show, Too Many Girls 
which, aside from an amateurish book 
(to which one doesn’t have to pay 
much attention), is very gay tune and 
dance business. 

The Jerome Kern score for Very 
Warm For May. 

A great deal of Swingin’ The Dream, 
which no one else seemed to care for 
and which was a dismal box-office fail- 
ure. 

Robert Edmond Jones’ sets for Sum- 
mer Night, Donald Oecenslager’s for 


Margin For Error and The Man Who 
Came To Dinner, Stewart Chaney’s for 
Life With Father, the sets and costumes 
for Swingin’ The Dream, the latter by 
Herbert Andrews, Raoul Du Bois’ sets 
and costumes for Du Barry Was A 
Lady, and Jo Mielziner’s set for Morn- 
ing’s At Seven. 

Two-thirds of the new Pins and 
Needles. 

Once again, a lot of Hellzapoppin. 

Parts of Paul Osborn’s Morning’s At 
Seven, even though a certain monotony 
invalidates much of the play. 

The performances of Paul Muni, 
Helen Hayes, Eddie Dowling, Ethel 
Barrymore, Margo, Gertrude Lawrence 
(even if she does outrun Seabiscuit) , 
Monty Woolley, Bert Lahr, Ethel Mer- 
man, Marcy Wescott, Grace McDon- 
ald, Julie Haydon, Hiram Sherman, 
Otto Preminger, Sam Levene, Butter- 
fly McQueen, Herbert Rudley, Gene 
Tierney, Ralph Theodore, Frederic 
Tozere, Uta Hagen, Thomas Chalmers, 
Jean Adair, Dorothy Gish, Enid Mar- 
key, Glenn Anders, Edith Atwater, 
John Hoysradt, William Bendix, Lionel 
Stander, and a very: fair number of 
others. 

The Abbott and Costello sketches in 
The Streets of Paris. 

Three of the skits in The Straw Hat 
Revue. 

At least the intention, if not the 
achievement, of Key Largo and Thun- 
der Rock. 

Much of George White’s Scandals. 

Thus, meditating again, Old Small- 
pox assuages his doubts in the reflection 
that, considering the circumstance that 
only 28 new plays and musical shows 
have been produced in the period cov- 
ered by this treatise, his average of likes 
in whole or in detail amounts almost 
to suspicious Pollyannaism. 

Worse still, in the case of the hold- 
overs from the antecedent season, he 
confesses he likes not only The Little 
Foxes as a play but Tallulah’s and all 
the others’ performances in it; Tobacco 
Road; Katharine Hepburn’s looks (a 
heap); and Maurice Evans’ Hamlet, in 
the return engagement, without reser- 
vation. 

For the prosecution, however, he re- 
luctantly admits, after the third-degree, 
that he didn’t like Aries Is Rising, The 
Woman Brown, or Once Upon a Time. 
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sternly refused to take any more of her 
money. Verinda asked him: “If you are 
not going to keep no more of my money, 
will you give me back what I gave you” 

“Peace!” thundered Divine. 

“I knew then,” she testified, “that he 
had dismissed me.” An angel had been 
kicked out of heaven, so she exercised the 
mortal privilege of bringing suit. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Gulliver in Technicolor: 
214-Year-Old Classic Converted 
into Diverting Film Cartoon 


It required courage for Walt Disney to 
break ground with his “Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs” and gamble on the ef. 
fectiveness of the feature-length cartoon 
as screen entertainment. In making a bid 
for Disney’s laurels with GuLLiver’s 
Travets, Max Fleischer showed no less 
courage, if only because the second enter- 
prise of this kind must inescapably be 
compared with the first.* Seen with “Snow 
White” still a vivid memory, the rival 
fantasy comes off second best; neverthe- 
less, the Fleischer production stands on its 
own footage as a diverting enough film for 
adults and a top-flight-of-fancy for young- 
sters. 

In bringing Jonathan Swift’s 214-year- 
old classic to the screen, Fleischer lets more 
than its biting political satire go by the 
drawing board. Only Gulliver’s adventures 
as a “Man Mountain” in Lilliput—land of 
Tom Thumbs and toy villages—come in 
for Technicolored consideration, and even 
these have been reworked to meet the re- 
quirements of cartoon slapstick set to mu- 
sic. 

As a result the non-Swiftian “Gabby’— 
the frantic town crier of Lilliput—steals 
the film from the shipwrecked giant he dis- 
covers on the beach and easily overshad- 
ows the actors of his own size—the rival 
Emperors of Lilliput and Blefuscu, who 
go to war over a song (Swift embroil:! 
them over the technique of tapping on2 
an egg); their betrothed heirs, who sing 
a pleasant score with the voices of Jessica 
Dragonette and Lanny Ross; Blefuscu’s 
three spies (Sneak, Snoop, and Snitch) 
and their muscle-bound carrier pigeon, 
Twinkletoes; and the thousands of tiny 
folk whose furious activities are at their 
best as they manipulate the sleeping Gul- 
liver with block and tackle or risk a nasty 
fall decking him out in a gargantuan sult 
of clothes. 

If the broad comedy of these Lilliputian 
antics seem best dedicated to juvenile con- 





*“Snow White” was the first of its kind 
through the technicality of color. Shortly after 
Albert Einstein made public his theory of rele 
tivity, Fleischer produced a seven-reel film— 
almost entirely hand drawn—on that sub‘e*. 
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The button-sewing problem 


sumption, they are further recommendable 
for having no hobgoblins to terrify the 
very young. And in the application of 
Technicolor and animation to his—and 
Swift’s characters—Fleischer has added 
stature to his medium. 


* For a man who has pioneered in animat- 
ed cartoons since 1915, who created the 
early “Out of the Inkwell” series, and the 
preposterous screen antics of the Betty 
Boop and Popeye comedies, the Austrian- 
born Max Fleischer is comparatively un- 
known to the public he entertains with the 
annual crop of 38 shorts he releases 
through Paramount. Even when he went 
to school—and_ his schools include New 
York Evening High, the Mechanics and 
Tradesmen’s School, and the Art Students 
League—Fleischer worked with cartoons. 
His first job was with The Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, running errands for $2 a week; but 
a subsequent job as art editor of Popular 
Science Monthly fostered a natural bent 























Pen-and-ink evolution of Gabby, Lilliput town crier 


for mechanics (Fleischer owns eleven pat- 
ented inventions in the animated cartoon 
field and claims to have designed 90 per 
cent of all the apparatus in his Miami, 
Fla., studio) . 

Fleischer produced his first commercial 
cartoon film—“Ko-Ko the Clown”—at the 
Bray studios, which he had joined as an 
employe in 1915. Ko-Ko’s pen-and-ink 
clowning proved to have international ap- 
peal, and ‘as cartoon shorts established 


their place in the screen world, Fleischer 
became partner and production manager 
in the Bray plant. Today he heads one of 
the two largest cartoon studios in the 
world (Disney’s is the other)—a $2,000,- 
000 organization that is practically a fam- 
ily affair. 

The stocky, gray-mustached, 54-year- 
old producer has four brothers: Dave is his 
screen director; Joe is the electrician; 
Charlie, the machinist; and Lou carries on 
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in the music department. A little over a 
year ago the Fleischer clan moved to Mi- 
ami at the instance of the Chamber of 
Commerce and built a $300,000 home for 
Popeye and Betty Boop—the only studio 
in Florida. 

Between cartoon shorts, the Fleischers 
and some 400 assistants worked a year and 
a half on “Gulliver’s Travels.” The film 
cost approximately $1,500,000 and runs 
about 1 hour and 20 minutes. When he 
thinks about that, Fleischer recalls his 
first fumbling experiment with animated 
drawings—he and his brothers labored a 
year and produced a film that ran slightly 
more than a minute on the screen. 





Box-Office Verdict 


Box-office gold is where the movie ex- 
hibitors find it, and last week The Motion 
Picture Herald revealed the exact loca- 
tions. Voting in the trade journal’s eighth 
annual poll, 12,273 operators of independ- 
ent and circuit theaters nominated the ten 
players whose pictures drew the greatest 
number of patrons to their theaters in the 
year beginning Sept. 1, 1938. The winners: 
(1) Mickey Rooney, (2) Tyrone Power, 
(3) Spencer Tracy, (4) Clark Gable, (5) 
Shirley Temple, (6) Bette Davis, (7) 
Alice Faye, (8) Errol Flynn, (9) James 
Cagney, (10) Sonja Henie. 

In topping the list, young Rooney— 
master mugger and showman of the pe- 
rennial Hardy family series—did some- 
thing his M-G-M stablemate, Clark Gable, 
was never able to accomplish—supplant 
Shirley Temple in the box-office leadership 
she has maintained against all comers in 
the last four polls. 

Rooney was fourth in last year’s list 
(Newsweek, Jan. 2, 1939). Alice Faye 
and Tyrone Power ran ninth and tenth 
then. Of 1938’s other survivors, Spencer 
Tracy moved up from fifth place to third; 
Clark Gable slipped from second to fourth; 
Sonja Henie, from third to tenth. 

Warner Brothers crashed through this 
year with three newcomers—Bette Davis, 
Errol Flynn, and James Cagney—who rele- 
gated Jane Withers, Robert Taylor, and 
Myrna Loy to the bracket of honor stars. 
In this, the runner-up group, Bing Crosby 
and Deanna Durbin tagged closely on the 
runners of Sonja Henie’s flashing skates. 

In a separate vote on Western stars, 
Gene Autry, the singing cowboy, outrode 
the others for the third successive year. 





RECORD WEEK 


Scuusert—Ave Maria, Gretchen am 
Spinnrade. (Dorothy Maynor, accom- 
panied by Arpad Sandor. Victor 12-inch 


record, $2.) The sensational Negro so- . | 


prano, who made her concert debut a few 
weeks ago (Newsweek, Nov. 27), here 
makes her first appearance on the phono- 


... Shirley Temple... 


NEWSWEEK 


graph. (Marian Anderson sings three spir. 
ituals—Deep River, Dere’s No Hidin’ 
Place, Ev’ry Time I Feel De Spirit—wit} 
her rare artistry; Victor 10-inch record, 
$1.50.) 


Fanciers of the tango, conga, and rhum. 
ba are given a spicy dish in an Album of 
Latin-American Music played by Xavier 
Cugat and his Waldorf-Astoria orchestra, 
vocally assisted by Dinah Shore and Ma. 
chito (three 10-inch Victor records, $2.75). 
Columbia introduces “Jazz Masterworks” 
with front-name bands in swing classics, 
Included are Benny Goodman’s orchestra 
(Honeysuckle Rose, Spring Song) and his 
sextet (Soft Winds, Memories of You): 
Jack Teagarden’s orchestra (Beale Street 
Blues, Singin’ on the Teagarden Gate): 
Gene Krupa’s orchestra (I’d Love to Call 
You My Sweetheart, Drummin’ Man), 
with many others by Count Basie and 
Duke Ellington. (Each Columbia 10-inch 


record, 50 cents.) 


The craze for Orrin Tucker’s arrange. 
ment of Oh Johnny, Oh Johnny, Oh! (ten- 
inch Columbia record, 50 cents) —ground 
out on every coin phonograph in the land 
—has hoisted the 1917 tune into third 
place on the Lucky Strike Hit Parade and 
created a get-aboard scramble among other 
recording companies. Decca has three re- 
cordings; Vocalion and Bluebird each have 
one. 





BOOKS 


York-State Folklore 


“Body, boots and britches” is a rural 
New York expression meaning “the whole 
hog.” It serves, appropriately, as a title 
for Harold W. Thompson’s richly enter- 
taining collection of folklore and legend of 
old York State—a book written in col- 
laboration with thousands of native York- 
ers who culled old family records, diaries, 
and archives and sent their findings to 
Professor Thompson at State College in 
Albany. 

The author has done a fine job cf edit- 
ing and arranging this mass of homely his- 
tory, which includes ballads, tall stories, 
tales of murderers, public executions, In- 
dians (and Indian fighters) , lumberjacks, 
whalers, pirates, witches, and werewolves. 
At the end, he packs into two chapters a 
roundup of old proverbs, saws, and wist- 
cracks once current among frontier York- 
ers, and a glossary of place names. Among 
the more rewarding items in the last cate- 
gory is the definition of the Indian word 
“Ossining” (Sing Sing) which means 
“stone upon stone.” 

York State frontiersmen were adepts at 
coining salty proverbs and maxims. “Al 
old man marrying a young girl,” they said, 
“is like buying a book for someone else to 
read,” and “a man does not look behind 
a door who has not stood there himself.” 
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They were also fond of the American 
sport of exaggerated metaphor, like “it 
rained so hard the water stood ten feet 
out of the well” and “it was so dry the 
fishes kicked up an awful dust getting up- 
stream.” 

An interesting chapter deals with Cap- 
tain Kidd, whose reputed buried hoard 
has had nearly every hamlet on Long Is- 
land or the Hudson River agog with hopes 
of sudden wealth at some time during the 
past two centuries. Thompson, who doesn’t 
seem to mind putting his neck out, even 
indicates (on the basis of a newly discov- 
ered map) that the treasure may lie 
buried “on the north side of the narrow 
strip of land at Montauk,” the southern 
tip of Long Island. 

All in all, Bopy, Boots & Brircues is 
a valuable and amusingly instructive book. 
If others could be compiled for the 47 
remaining states, the resulting encyclope- 
dia of popular Americana could be both 
useful and entertaining. (Bopy, Boots 
& Britcues. 530 pages, 220,000 words. 
Illustrations, appendix, index. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. $3.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


U.S. Camera 1940. Edited by T. J. 
Maloney. 276 pages. Random House, New 
York. $2.95. This year’s annual selection 
celebrates the centennial of photography 
and contains more than 300 of the best 
examples, in color and black and white, 
of America’s leading practitioners. 


Your Income Tax. By J. K. Lasser. 128 
pages. Index. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $1. The 1940 edition of this valuable 
textbook clarifies the many important 
changes that have been made in the 
revenue law in the past year. 


Mopern Dictatorsuip. By Diana Spear- 
man. 272 pages, 79,000 words. Indez. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
$2.75. A historical and psychological analy- 
sis of autocracy in Europe, approaching 
the subject more calmly than most books 
of its kind. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Wuat Nicnt Wu Brine. By Hilea 
Bailey. 277 pages. Crime Club, New York. 
$”. The pseudonymous author of this story 
makes herself a character in it. Supposedly 
the daughter of a crippled detective, she 
becomes his “eyes” by taking a job in an 
advertising agency plagued by murder and 
the theft of its ideas. Actually an advertis- 
ing woman, she gives her first novel au- 
thenticity as well as an amusing and 
sprightly telling. 


Tue Toeme Is Murper. By Gavin Holt. 
313 pages. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$2. The Darren family was not only given 
to Wagnerian names; it found itself get- 
ting death threats in the form of death 


scenes torn from Wagner’s scores. Enter 
Joel Saber, late of Scotland Yard, and his 
assistant, Ritzy Tripp-Tyler, and the re- 
sult is a good English story told in the 


breezy American manner. 





EDUCATION 


Poor Grade-School Showing 
Laid to Teachers and Rules 





One of the most important educational 
surveys ever made was the New York 
State Regents Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Education. It cost $500,000, 
took three years, and amassed mountains 
of facts into 109 separate reports—far too 
many to be widely published. So Director 
Luther Gulick decided to focus on 
the pressing problem of secondary 
schools, crammed selected data into 
eleven volumes, and published them last 
spring through the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. 

But into Dr. Gulick’s Manhattan office 
one day walked Dr. Alonzo Myers, New 
York University professor of education. 
Ruffling through the Regents Inquiry 
manuscripts, he came upon a ponderous 
one dealing with elementary schools. He 
demanded to know why it hadn’t been 
put into book form. Dr. Gulick’s reply was 
to hand Dr. Myers the report and invite 
him to have it published himself. That 
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brought results; this week, at Dr. Myers’ 
behest, the Inor Publishing Co. of New 
York, specialists in textbooks, marketed 
the report as Tue Cuancina ELEMENTARY 
Scnoou (408 pages, 147,000 words. $3.50). 

The book pictures New York State’s 
elementary schools as neither better nor 
worse than any other state’s and carries 
lessons for educators everywhere. Schools 
spend from $36.99 to $167.51 a year to 
educate each child—and among the most 
expensive are the 6,111 one-room school- 
houses, many of which have less than five 
pupils. But the amazing fact is that the 
amounts spent have little bearing on the 
product: students of palatial schools are 
shown by tests to be no brighter or duller 
than students of poor schools; they have 
equal knowledge and equally low tastes in 
movies, radio, and reading (40 per cent 
read no magazines) . 

It is on teachers and the state educa- 
tion department that the report lays 
heaviest censure. The department gives 
teachers throughout the state detailed rules 
on what and how to teach and makes 
every pupil take the same examination for 
admission to high school. The result, de- 
clares the report, is dull, uninspired,- rou- 
tine teaching, with too much stress on 
“specific facts”; so long as the student 
passes the statewide examination, the 
pedagogue is satisfied. 

The best way out, the report holds, is for 
the department to relax control and drop 
its statewide examinations. The teacher 
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International 
Pick Swinger: Roman Catholic clergy and laymen in Castle Shan- 
non, Pa., a Pittsburgh suburb, saw an unusual sight last week: a Francis- 
can sister wielding a ditch-digging tool. She was Mother Superior Louisa 
breaking ground for a new building for her order’s preparatory school for 
girls, St. Francis Academy. ~ 
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could then forget the bosses in Albany 
and pay more attention to each pupil’s 
personality—‘“physical, intellectual, social, 
emotional, and moral.” 





ART 





Great Hole Collection Nears 
Public Showing at U.C.L.A. 


In 1892, when he was 34, Willets J. 
Hole decided to head west from Louisville, 
Ky., where he had attended business 
school, managed a chair factory, and be- 
came a contractor and builder. He went to 
Los Angeles, where he plunged into real 
estate. Shrewd investments and the dis- 
covery of oil cn his land made him 
wealthy. Then, when money-making 
ceased to amuse him, Hole turned to ad- 
venture and art. 

The adventures included journeys on a 
$350,000 yacht, the Samona II, second 
largest (146 feet) pleasure craft ever built 
on the Pacific Coast. In that, Hole jun- 
keted to Alaska, Galapagos, the South 
Seas, and elsewhere; in 1932 he made a 
20,000-mile cruise around South America 
and returned with barking fish and flying 
reptiles. 

Hole’s art collecting ranged as widely as 
his travels, for he busied himself assem- 
bling a collection of old masters of nearly 
every school and period. In 1928 he built 
a 61- by 26-foot private gallery—in Italian 
Renaissance style—adjoining his home on 
Fremont Place in the swanky Wilshire resi- 
dential district of Los Angeles, and in- 
stalled special lighting to show off his 50 
finest pictures to best advantage. When he 
died in 1936, his will ordered that the col- 
lection—which had taken 25 years to as- 
semble—be made available to the public 
eventually. 

On the death of Hole’s widow two years 
later the pictures passed to his daughter 
and son-in-law, the Samuel K. Rindges, 
who gave the collection to the University 
of California at Los Angeles—partly be- 
cause the university’s library is one of few 
available fireproof structures large enough 
to house the pictures. And on Jan. 7, uni- 
versity officials and faculty will welcome 
1,000 invited guests to the first public 
showing of the Hole collection, which 
thereafter will be on view in the library 
for U.C.L.A. students and other art lovers. 
(Plans for future U.C.L.A. expansion call 
for a fine-arts building to contain a gal- 
lery especially designed for the Hole col- 
lection.) 

Of 50 pictures in the Hole bequest, 35 
are of unquestioned authenticity. In ad- 
dition to Bellini’s “Portrait of a Young 
Man,” a Holbein said to be a self- 
portrait as St. Sebastian, one of sev- 
eral versions of “St. Francis” by El 
Greco, typical landscapes by van Ruys- 
dael and Corot, and a pair of fine portraits 


by Hoppner, opening-night visitors next 
week will see: 


§] Rembrandt’s “Portrait of a Woman 
With Oriental Headdress,” painted in 1635 
—-shortly after his marriage to Saskia, 
when the Dutch master especially liked to 
portray women in allegorical roles. 


§ Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of an 
Oxford-educated English squire, Thomas 
Watkinson Payler, for which the fashion- 
able English painter was paid 35 guineas. 
¥ “Classical Ruins,” a landscape attributed 
to Claude Gelée, called Lorrain from his 
native province. Legend says the picture 
once hung on the grand stairway of the 
Czar’s Winter Palace in St. Petersburg. 
Like the Romanoff crown jewels, the can- 
vas was sold by the Soviet after the 1917 
revolution. 


In the Hole collection: 
Rembrandt’s ‘Woman With Orien- 
tal Headdress’... . 


.« El Greco’s ‘St. 


4 A Gilbert Stuart portrait of Washing- 
ton* which once belonged to Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. 


§ A “portrait” by the American Thomas 
Moran of his namesake and discovery, 
Mount Moran. One of the first American 
artists to depict natural wonders of this 
country beyond the Mississippi, the land- 
scape painter was affectionately nick- 
named “Yellowstone” because of his fond- 
ness for the region’s scenic splendors. 





Justice Holmes on a Horse 


Twenty murals by Maurice Sterne for 
the library of the Department of Justice 
Building in Washington go on view (until 
Jan. 15) at the Fine Arts Gallery in New 
York this week. They represent four-and- 
a-half years’ work by the 61-year-old Rus- 
sian-born artist, who is represented in most 
important American museums and in 1933 
was the first of five American painters 
ever honored by a one-man show at the 
Museum of Modern Art. 

The 6- by 10-foot panels cost the gov- 
ernment $20,000 and will be installed in 
Washington early this year. They repre- 
sent one of the two largest commissions 
ever awarded to one man by the Fine Arts 
Section of the Treasury Department.t+ 

The stocky Sterne has more than an 
academic interest in his theme, “The 
Struggle for Justice,” for his life has been 





*Wits have often observed that if the Father 
of His Country came to life again and didn’t 
resemble the Stuart conception, he would be 
denounced as a rank imposter. 


tWhich is not to be confused with the WPA 
work relief for needy artists. The Fine Arts Sec- 
tion (formerly the Procurement Division) of 
the Treasury commissions to the best artists it 
can find; Sterne was hired at the suggestion of 
a committee consisting chiefly of museum di- 
rectors throughout the nation. 
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Mural: Justice Holmes astride a white charger in Sterne’s ‘Red Tape’ 


a struggle. As an ll-year-old immigrant 
in New York he nailed miniature Ameri- 
can flags to sticks, receiving therefore a 
cent and a quarter a gross. Later he sold 
papers, worked in a bronze foundry, a 
mirror factory, and for a map engraver. 
He even was once a bartender in New 
York—a career that came to an abrupt 
end after three years when some tough 
customers set fire to the saloon because 
he wouldn’t dish out more free beer. 

The artist has spent the last five years 
teaching at the California School of Fine 
Arts in San Francisco, where the Depart- 
ment of Justice murals were painted on 
panels of pressed wood prepared with 
ground marble dust by Sterne’s own for- 
mula. He hates brushes and applied the 
color directly by rubbing small bricks of 
paint on the panels. But the hardest part 
of the job for Sterne was the conception: 
he says it is easier to paint 10,000 unre- 
lated pictures than twenty in a frieze on 
the same subject. Sterne put in six months 
visiting law courts and prisons (and even 
J. Edgar Hoover’s rifle range for G-men), 
but finally decided against “local realism.” 
Discarding his preliminary sketches, the 
artist painted what he terms “larger con- 
ceptions” of justice. 

Sterne’s favorites among the panels in- 
clude “Red Tape,” in which Justice 
Holmes is seen astride a white charger cut- 
ting through the spinnings of bureaucratic 
spiders; a Wall Street scene showing a 
broker pulling rabbits out of a hat and a 
pied piper made of ticker tape mislead- 
ing the innocent (he says this is his per- 
sonal revenge for having lost his savings 
in the 1929 market crash), and “Tradi- 
tion,” in which the painter has repre- 
sented mother humanity with twins— 
one constructive, the other destructive. 
Constructive tradition is represented by 
lawgivers like Moses and Justinian; de- 
structive, by Roman, medieval, and mod- 
ern soldiers. 





SCIENCE 





Wagner Health Bill Shelved 
for a Local Hospitals Plan 


When Sen. Robert F. Wagner of New 
York introduced his National Health Bill 
in Congress last February, it met almost 
immediate opposition from the American 
Medical Association on the grounds that 
the measure would make Federal medical 
care the rule rather than the exception and 
provided no scientific method for the allo- 
cation of funds. And even though it was 
an Administration bill (the President sug- 
gested it in his Jan. 23 message to Con- 
gress), there were some New Dealers who 
pointed out that its more than $800,000,- 
000 cost—even spread out over ten years 
—would add weight to an overloaded 
budget. 

Last week, with economy the theme song 
of the Administration for the coming ses- 
sion of Congress, the President joined the 
latter group. At his Friday press confer- 
ence, he shelved the Wagner Bill as too 
costly for the time being and offered an- 
other plan: erection of small hospitals by 
the Federal government in districts that 
were in crying need of them. 

To meet the Wagner Bill objections of 
the A.M.A., he suggested that a com- 
mittee of doctors select the localities that 
were to get the institutions—with 50 as 
the immediate goal. In addition, the Presi- 
dent proposed tv turn over these hos- 
pitals to local groups—thus satisfying the 
other A.M.A. objections. 

The new plan—which will be scrutinized 
by the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Health before it goes to Congress—suc- 
ceeded in soothing the A.M.A. Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of that organization’s jour- 
nal, declared he was gratified, and both he 
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and the President hailed the proposal as 
giving the poorer states a break (the Wag- 
ner Bill provides a matching of Federal 
funds by the state governments, thus rais- 
ing the question of whether the wealthier 
states, which need it least, wouldn’t get 
most of the Federal gravy) . 

Cost estimates on the plan are vague, 
but the President estimated that small 
one-story hospitals built of lumber would 
cost about $150,000 apiece to build and 
equip. At this rate the immediate goal 
of 50 would cost $7,500,000—less than a 
tenth of the $80,000,000 to $100,000,000 
per year cost of the Wagner Bill 





Pneumonia Fighter 


The most successful derivative of sul- 
fanilamide is sulfapyridine, which com- 
bats the 32 types of germs that pro- 
duce pneumonia But for all its bless- 
ings, sulfapyridine may produce toxic ef- 
fects in the body (including nausea, kid- 
ney damage, and injury to the blood 
cells), so the hunt for a milder form of 
the drug goes on 

Progress to that end was shown in a 
report last week by Drs. H. B. van Dyke, 
R. O. Greep, Geoffrey Rake, and C. M. 
McKee of the Squibb Institute for Medi- 
cal Research at New Brunswick, N. J., 
who have been testing a new anti-pneu- 
monia member of the “sulfa” family called 
sulfathiazole. Writing in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine, they reported that 
on the basis of experiments with about 
2,000 mice, sulfathiazole was not only 
as effective a germ killer as sulfapyridine 
but was approximately 65 per cent less 
poisonous. 

Since pneumonia kills 100,000 Ameri- 
cans a year, the importance of the new 
coal-tar dye derivative has already been 
recognized by physicians, and it will soon 
be tried on human patients. 





Why Do Teeth Decay? 


The world’s most prevalent disease is 
dental caries—cavities, in everyday lingo 
(more than 90 per cent of Americans suffer 
from tooth decay). But research has not 
yet unearthed a cure because, as in the 
case of cancer and the common cold, it is 
unlikely that scientists will be able to 
prevent the pitting of teeth until they 
definitely discover the cause. 

To aid that quest the American Dental 
Association last week published an un- 
copyrighted book “for unrestricted use in 
the advancement of research,” containing 
the findings of 195 authorities in more 
than twenty countries. The following are 
some of the opinions they expressed: 


q Although tiny traces of flourine in drink- 
ing water may cause unsightly mottling 
of tooth enamel, the discoloring process 
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may be beneficial, according to Dr. A. 
Paul Atkins of Des Moines, Iowa. He 
found fewer cavities among persons with 
flourine-contaminated teeth than among 
those ~vhose teeth were “normal,” and 
“definite arrest of caries” in twenty 
patients who brushed their teeth with a 
weak solution of sodium fluoride. 


§{Dr. Thaddeus P. Hyatt of Stamford, 
Conn., estimated that “to repair all carious 
cavities in the population of the United 
States—taking only one-half hour to com- 
plete each—would require 100,000 dentists 
working ten hours every day for fourteen 
months, including Sundays and holidays.” 


{] Recruits reporting for United States 
Navy training at Norfolk, Va., and San 
Diego, Calif., have far fewer cavities than 
those going to Newport, R.I., and Great 
Lakes, Ill. Capt. C. H. Mack of the Naval 
Dental Corps in Norfolk doesn’t know 
why this is so but is starting an investiga- 
tion to find out. 


§{ Dr. Arrigo Piperno of Rome, Italy, re- 
ported that 80 per cent of wealthy 
Romans have cavities, but only 50 to 60 
per cent of low-income groups. He blames 
caries on “overcooking and oversweeten- 
ing.” 


Although there were few points on 
which the dental researchers agreed, the 
A.D.A. announced that: “There is no 
dissent from the conclusion that a balanced 

. diet, from early childhood (following 
normal prenatal nutrition) , requiring vig- 
orous mastication, favors development of 
superior jaws, well-formed dental arches, 
excellent dentition, physiological tooth 
cleansing, and low incidence of caries.” 
There was general, but not unanimous, 
agreement that two factors were extreme- 
ly important as cavity-causing factors— 
too much sugar in diets and the presence 
of bacteria in the mouth that produce 
tooth-eroding acids. (DentTat Cartes. 188 
pages, 75,000 words. Compiled for the 
Research Commission of the American 
Dental Association). 





Gout Remedy for Cancer 


For centuries, colchicine has been used 
to relieve gout. But scientific research is 
making an extremely valuable jack-of-all- 
trades out of this extract from the meadow 
saffron flower. About nine months ago 
colchicine was revealed as a compound 
that would promote plant growth, produc- 
ing extra-large onions, pumpkins, and oth- 
er vegetables (Newsweek, May 1), and 
last week, in the latest issue of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine, Drs. M. F. Guyer 
and P. E. Claus of the University of Wis- 
consin told how the versatile chemical 
might become an aid in the treatment of 
cancer. 

Specialists know only three accepted 








Maki the runner 


means of treating this disease. They can 
cut out the wild, tumor-forming cells by 
surgery; they can kill the deadly growths 
with radium beams, or they can kill them 
with X-rays. With such limitations in 
mind many of the world’s cancer research- 
ers are working to make these weapons 
more effective, and early this year, for 
example, a New York physicist found that 
after cancerous tissues of mice were in- 
jected with plain distilled water, they be- 
came twice as susceptible to the curative 
action of X-rays. 

The Wisconsin scientists reported sim- 
ilar results with the gout remedy. In one 
of a series of tests they implanted cancer 
tissue into 32 rats and waited until the 
abnormal cells multiplied to form typical 
tumors. Then they injected the rodents 
with colchicine and exposed the tumors to 
mild and frequent X-ray doses. Nearly 50 
per cent of the rats were completely healed 
of their ailment, a higher recovery rate 
than that for a group of rats treated with 
X-rays alone. 

The method hasn’t yet been tried on 
human beings, but it may result in impor- 
tant improvements in present-day treat- 
ment. Some cancer victims could be helped 
if the X-ray doses necessary to curb their 
growing tumors wouldn’t produce serious 
burns or other injuries. With the proper 
colchicine injections, however, the tumors 
of these persons might become vulnerable 
to less intense X-ray exposure. Further- 
more, the gout drug may weaken especial- 
ly resistant tumors that have been diffi- 
cult to handle even under maximum X-ray 
dosages. 
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New Flying Finn: Maki, 
Now Fighting, Has Shattered 
4 of Great Nurmi’s Marks 


In year-end résumés by individual sport 
writers, no unanimous conclusion was 
reached as to what athlete rates as the 
outstanding performer of 1939. Some of the 
press-box seers nominated Nile Kinnick, 
Iowa’s football hero. Others chose Joe 
DiMaggio of the New York Yankees, or 
Joe Louis, heavyweight boxing champion. 
Scattered votes went to Billy Conn (box- 
ing), Bob Feller (Cleveland pitcher), 
Bobby Riggs (tennis) , John Cobb (British 
auto driver), and Byron Nelson (pro golf- 
er). But on a surprising number of ballots, 
the athlete who turned in one of the super- 
sport achievements of all time failed to re- 
ceive even honorable mention. 

During the past year a Finnish runner 
named Taisto Maki (pronounced Tysto 
Mackey) shattered four of the immortal 
Paavo Nurmi’s records, feats that appar- 
ently were obscured to the eyes of Amer- 
can sports observers by distance. He ran 2 
miles in 8:53.2 (6 seconds under Nurmi’s 
best) , 3 miles in 13:42.4 (28 seconds faster 
than Nurmi), the 5,000 meter—3 miles 
188 yards—in 14:08.8 (20 seconds faster 
than Nurmi), and the 10,000 meter—4 
miles 376 yards—in 29:52.3 (131 seconds 
below Nurmi’s old mark). Maki also 
lowered a fifth world’s record during 1939, 
when he plodded 6 miles in 28:55.6. (The 
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old mark of 29:08.4 was held by another 
flying Finn, Imari Salminen.) 

Finland’s new flash, who in 1936 failed 
to win a place on his country’s Olympic 
team, is 29 years old, married, has a daugh- 
ter (Maire Anita), and until recently 
worked as a clerk in a Helsinki liquor 
store. Rising each morning at 4, he built 
up his legs by skiing and running to and 
from work and to houses throughout the 
city with bottles under his arm. 

Like almost all Finnish athletes, Maki 
took Nurmi as his model and hero. To- 
day, his friends say, he is actually sorry 
that he put a big dent in the legend of 
Paavo’s invincibility. (Nurmi, who during 
an air raid last week rescued 100 friends in 
Helsinki by conducting a one-man jitney 
service from his clothing store to his home, 
now retains but two world’s records—the 
10-mile (50 minutes 15 seconds) and the 
one-hour run (11 miles 1,648 yards). 

As late as last November, cablegrams 
from Finland to the United States indi- 
cated that the marvelous Maki would pad 
around American indoor boards this win- 
ter. But by last week Amateur Athletic 
Union officials had about given up hope 
that he would be allowed to make the trip. 
The outstanding athlete of 1939 was at- 
tending to grimmer business in a trench 
somewhere in Southeast Finland, near 
Lake Ladoga. (His first name, -Taisto, 
means battle.) 





Featherweight Muddle 


Many a famous fighter of the past has 
worn the featherweight crown—among 
them Terry McGovern, Johnny Dundee, 
Johnny Kilbane, Abe Attell, Kid Choco- 
late, and George Dixon. But today this 
ring division (126—pound limit) is all 
messed up, with no undisputed top man. 

The nominal champion is Joey Archi- 
bald of Pawtucket, R. I., but few regard 
him as the best. During 1939 he lost three 
fights, all carefully billed as non-title over- 
the-weight matches. The people’s choice 
as first featherweight of the current crop 
is Pete Scalzo of New York City, who 
knocked out Archibald in 1938 before Joey 
won the title from Mike Belloise. Scalzo 
added to his reputation last week in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York City, by 
winning a unanimous ten-round decision 
from Simon Chavez, the Venezuelan feath- 
er champion. 

Obviously Scalzo deserves a crack at 
Archibald’s title; yet in the present setup 
no such settlement of the featherweight 
supremacy seems to be in the cards. Al 
Weill, Archibald’s manager, demands a 
flat $10,000 on the line to risk the title, 
and Pete Reilly, Scalzo’s business brain 
truster (who demanded the same sort of 
flat payment when he managed three 
former champions, Freddy Miller, Andre 
Routis, and Bat Battalino) says Weill’s 
Price is too high. On his part, Weill re- 
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Final Fearless Forecast 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Fresh from a conference with our 
new matched set of Elkinhorn’s sure- 
fire tea leaves—with men who know tea 
leaves best, it’s Elkinhorn, two to one 
—we are now in a position to give you 
the winners of the football bowl games 
Monday with hardly a touch of reti- 
cence. 

Before ripping the veil of secrecy 
from this problem, however, we would 
like to call on Dr. John Tamburlaine 
Doyle, dean of the department of high- 
er mathematics of the Broadway School 
of Experience (colors, cherry and 
black; school motto, “Don’t dutch your 
book”), who is quoting odds on each 
and every bowl game. 

Dr. Doyle says the betting on bowl 
football for Jan. 1, 1940, is livelier than 
ever before. It’s a logical development, 
for the volume of gambling on football 
generally was greater than ever this 
season, and the bowl games, isolated on 
the sports calendar and monopolizing 
the attention of the sports fan at the 
end of the year, are the last stand of 
the man who aims tw get even. 

This year, too, you have three or four 
exceptionally appetizing games, well 
above the bow] standard. Rarely do you 
find setups like Tennessee-Southern 
California and Tulane-Texas Aggies, 
wherein the followers of each ball club 
are devoted and confident and willing 
to say it, in the vulgar idiom of Dr. 
Doyle’s college, with scratch. 

The doctor offers the following odds: 

Rose Bowl—(Tennessee-Southern 
California) 9 to 10 and take your 
choice. 

Sugar Bowl—Against Texas A. & M., 
7 to 10; against Tulane, 11 to 10. 

Orange Bowl—Against Georgia Tech, 
7 to 10; against Missouri, 11 to 10. 

Cotton Bowl—Against Boston Col- 
lege, 4 to 5; against Clemson, even 
money. 

Sun Bowl—Against Catholic Univer- 
sity, 3 to 5; against Arizona State of 
Tempe, 6 to 5. 

East-West (San Francisco) —Against 
the East, 3 to 5; against the West, 6 
to 5. 

In the language, therefore, of the 
man in the street (translated with lov- 


ing care from Dr. Doyle’s percentage 
dialect) , the Rose Bowl game is a dead 
even thing. Georgia Tech and the Tex- 
as Aggies are slight favorites in the 
Orange and Sugar Bowls respectively. 
The Cotton Bowl game is a dogfight, 
with an edge for Boston College. Cath- 
olic U. and the East are decisive fa- 
vorites. 

Dr. Doyle’s public makes his prices. 
The doctor points out that if his oper- 
ations in California were larger, South- 
ern California would be the Rose Bowl 
favorite. That’s the state f affairs on 
the Coast. East of the Missi sippi, how- 
ever, and especially in the Old South, 
there’s a Tennessee dollar for every 
buck from Hollywood. 

I want to remind Tennessee support- 
ers that these plungers and Johnny- 
come-latelys from filmland, all delight- 
fully rich and listing to starboard with 
the weight of their cash money, can be 
needled. Open the market hy saying 
that Tennessee has a good fighting 
chance. Feign coyness. Ask for points. 
Step in again with a hint that the Tro- 
jans are inclined to dog it when the 
going is rough. This may not be true, 
but your adversary’s blood pressure will 
have struck a new ceiling by this time, 
and he will urge you to accept odds of 
7 to 5, or six points, or both. 

At this point, my suggestion is, grab 
it. 

For the tea leaves point to Tennessee 
as the winner of the Rose Bowl bout. 
Cafego or no Cafego, Major Neyland’s 
team has poise and purpose and is hard 
as nails. Unlike the average all-winning 
football club, it doesn’t suffer from 
overconfidence. Football is business 
with these boys, and they know their 
business. 

Tulane and the Texas Aggies are 
hard to separate, but the occult hunch 
in this case says Texas. We will also 
take Missouri over Georgia Tech (the 
underdog special) , Boston College over 
Clemson (close, mind you), Catholic 
U. over Arizona, and the East over the 
West. 

If Elkinhorn’s tea leaves betray us 
on this occasion, it will be the first time. 
On the other hand, it’s the first time we 
have ever used Elkinhorn’s tea leaves. 
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members when the shoe was on the other 
foot, and the last person in the world to 
whom he would show any mercy is Reilly. 
In a deal with anyone else, Weill would 
accept a much smaller guarantee and rely 
on his percentage of the gate. 

So it appears the next featherweight 
king will not be Scalzo, the best man, but 
Chavez, the second best. Archibald and 
Weill will probably agree to meet Chavez 
in his home country, Venezuela, where the 
swarthy hero can be relied on to draw a 
gate of $30,000. In that event, Chavez, a 
26-year-old light hitter but clever boxer, 
should have no trouble duplicating the 
non-title victory he scored over Archibald 
last summer. 





Defootballized 


The University of Chicago, winner of 
six Big Ten titles—more than any other 
team—will go to the gridiron wars no 
more. President Robert M. Hutchins, foot- 
ball de-emphasizer who for several years 
has advocated a 10-cent gate (Chicago is 
one of few universities with a fully paid-up 
stadium), last week handed down his 
verdict: that Chicazto henceforth must 
confine football to its own back yard tak- 
ing on no outside opponents. 

It was the climax to a diastrous season 
for the once-mighty Maroons—who num- 
ber among their byzone heroes such out- 
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standing performers as Clarence Herch- 
berger, Walter Eckersall, Wally Steffen, 
and Jay Berwanger. They won only two 
games in 1939, both from comparatively 
tiny colleges, Wabash and Oberlin. They 
lost, among others, to Harvard 61-0 and 
Michigan 85-0, an all-time Chicago low. 

This year’s freshman squad, however, 
included a promising crop of yearlings for 
1940, and Hutchins’ blackout of football 
raised a storm of protests from students 
who only this fall in a campus poll voted 
11-1 in favor of continuing the game. 
Speaking for the players, Bob Jampolis, 
junior quarterback, grumbled: “I don’t 
think we ought to take this lying down. I 
think it’s a slam on us players and adds in- 
sult to injury. It will keep students from 
coming to school.” 

Interviewed in Honolulu, Amos Alonzo 
Stagg, 77, who was retired as Chicago coach 
in 1933 after compiling a 41-year record of 
242 victories, 108 defeats, and 27 ties, and 
then took over the College of the Pacific 
team, said: “I’m foolish enough to believe 
it would not have happened had I been 
there.” Stagg’s successor, Clark Shaugh- 
nessy, with a record of 16 triumphs, 33 
losses, and 4 ties, termed the news 
“startling.” 

Whether Big Ten officials will permit 
Chicago to retain membership in the Big 
Ten for sports other than football remains 
to be settled. Meantime, other universities 


Alice Marble, court queen 


angled last week for the possible vacancy. 
Pittsburgh ruled as the foremost candj- 
date, followed by Nebraska and Michigan 
State, with Notre Dame a dark horse. 





Tops of Tennis 


The United States Lawn Tennis Asso. 
ciation’s annual Christmas gift to the 
sport pages—the ranking of the year’s best 
players—logically awarded the No. | 
berths to Bobby Riggs, the dark-haired 
lobber, and Alice Marble, the blond slug. 
ger. Both Riggs and Miss Marble undis. 
putedly ruled the courts during the past 
season, bagging titles both at Wimbledon 
and in the United States nationals. Among 
the men, Frankie Parker, an in-and-outer 
in 1939, was ranked a surprising runner-up 
to Riggs; then Don McNeill, No. 3; Welby 
Van Horn (who survived until he met 
Riggs in the national finals), 4; Wayne 
Sabin (recently banned as an amateur), 
5; Elwood Cooke, 6; Bitsy Grant, 7; 
Gardnar Mulloy, 8; Gil Hunt, 9; and 
Henry Prusoff, 10. 

Trailing Miss Marble were Helen Jacobs, 
No. 2; Sarah Palfrey Fabyan, 3; Helen 
Bernhard (jumping from a seventeenth 
ranking in 1938), 4; Virginia Wolfendeu, 
5; Dorothy Bundy, 6; Dorothy Workmaa, 
7; Pauline Betz, 8; Katherine Winthrop, 
9; Mary Arnold, 10. 
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King Bucky 

When the baseball season faded out 
last September, National League fans, in- 
specting Bucky Walters’ report card of 27 
victories and 11 defeats (no other pitcher 
won so often), rated him at the head of 
the class. Hot-stove circles, therefore, were 
not surprised to see the Cincinnati 
sinkerball artist’s ranking verified last 
Sunday by the publication of the Na- 
tional League earned-run averages. Wal- 
ters won the gold star with an average 
of 2.29 runs allowed per game. (Lefty 
Grove led American League pitchers for 
the ninth time with a 2.54 average— 
NewswEEK, Dec. 25.) 

The real eyebrow lifter provided by the 
National League statistics was the lofty 
status of 36-year-old Carl Hubbell, New 
York Giant southpaw, who was supposed 
to have had a poor season. Screwball Carl, 
hampered throughout with a lame wing, 
won only 11 and dropped 9, far below his 
normal ratio. But his control was as good 
as ever. Facing 639 batsmen, he handed 
out only 24 free tickets to first base—fewer 
walks than any other regular National 
League pitcher—and in the earned-run 
averages compiled a 2.75 percentage, sec- 
ond only to that of Walters. 





RADIO 





‘Best Broadcasts’ 


Most radio programs are ephemeral, 
destined to be heard once and then to 
evaporate in the atmosphere. For the few 
—like Norman Corwin’s “They Fly 
Through the Air With the Greatest of 
Ease” and Archibald MaclLeish’s “Air 
Raid”—that have successfully survived 
subsequent airings, there are thousands of 
others that remain buried perhaps forever 
in the script and transcription files of the 
radio companies. Yet there are many ‘pro- 
grams worthy of preservation in at least 
printed form, and some of these are em- 
bodied in Best Broapcasts or 1938-39 
(Selected and edited by Max Wylie. 576 
pages, 273,000 words. Whittlesey House, 
New York. $3.50). 

Wylie waded through some 6,000 scripts 
in order to weed out the 32 programs 
(broadcast between Jan. 1, 1938, and July 
1, 1939) that he considered the best of 
their kind in the same number of cate- 
gories. His findings include these: 

Best documentary radio drama, William 
N. Robson’s No Help Wanted; best quiz 
program, Information Please; best chil- 
dren’s play, Nila Mack’s The Nuremberg 
Stove; best comedy show, Fred Allen’s 
Town Hall Tonight; best public discussion, 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air; best 
variety show, The Kate Smith Hour; best 
human-interest. program, We the People; 
best serious short-story adaptation, Ed- 
wm Granberry’s A Trip to Czardis; best 
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Rhoda Shafter, nonconformist 


spot-news broadcast, Jack Knell’s report 
of the Squalus disaster (CBS); best news 
commentaries, H. V. Kaltenborn on the 
Czech crisis (CBS); Raymond Gram 
Swing on the situation in Europe (MBS). 

The script of every program cited is 
printed in full—even to cue lines and ad 
libbing. 

A CBS script and continuity director, 
Wylie bemoans the fact that, in search for 
the material composing this omnibus, “it 
was necessary to eat so much stale popcorn 
before finding a prize.” But there are two 
reasons for that, he says—one, that radio 
has not yet attracted a sufficient number 
of first-rate writers; the other, that most 
stuff in all fields is shoddy today: “Most 
movies are tripe; most novels are tripe; 
most stories are tripe.” 





Wall Street on the Air 


In all the 147 years of the New York 
Stock Exchange—which goes back to a 
day in 1792 when a group of 24 New York 
brokers started gathering to do business 
in the shade of an old buttonwood tree at 
a spot now known as 68 Wall Street—the 
clamor of its trading has rarely been heard 
outside the exchange’s precincts despite 
enormous public interest in Wall Street 
doings. But this Saturday radio listeners 
will be let in upon the din created by 
brokers, clerks, and messengers when a 
microphone is set up on the floor of the 
exchange for the first time. 

The program, designed to see the old 
year out, will cover the last half hour of 
stock trading in 1939. Starting at 11:30 
a.m. (E.S.T.), it will run a minute past 
noon in order to include the final gong and 
the carnival shouting that will hail the 
departure of a year that has been none 
too prosperous. Among the features will 
be a switch-over to Chicago, to show how 
an out-of-town transaction is put through, 
and an interview on the outlook for 1940 
with William McC. Martin Jr., 33-year-old 
president of the exchange. 






SIDESHOW 





Co-ed’s Revolt— 


New York City: Irked by a state- 
ment of Prof. Albert Shepard that all hu- 
man beings are natural-born conformists, 
19-year-old Rhoda Shafter, a co-ed at New 
York University, set out to prove he was 
wrong. Last week, while cold blasts were 
chilling the city, she showed up for Shep- 
ard’s class clad in a bathing suit. The peda- 
gogue proved he was a conformist; he re- 
fused to allow her to enter the classroom. 


Omens— 
Detroit, Mich.: Ludvik Ribak sensed 


that all wasn’t going well with his mar- 
ried life, he testified in divorce court, 
when Mrs. Ribak fed him soups made of 
soap, rubber bands, and eggshells. But 
when he found a sign in his garage reading 
“Garage for Rent and Man for Sale,” he 
was practically certain his wife didn’t love 
him any more. He got the divorce. 


Reform Wave— 


Orleans, Neb.: The City Council re- 
cently: (1) banned sale of beer and liquor 
on Sundays, (2) removed all slot machines 
from town, (3) closed all dance halls from 
Saturday midnight until Monday, and (4) 
forbade bicycle riding on the sidewalks. 


Fire-Eater— 


Adelphia, N.J.: When Frank Cook 
got through with a violent sneeze, he 
missed something and looked into the 


stove he was stoking. In the coals lay his 
false teeth. 


Anticlimaz— 


McAlester, Okla.: After the prison’s 
swing band got running smoothly, the 
musical convicts began looking around 
eagerly for outside jobs. Last week they 
got one: a date to play at the annual 
charity ball of the Miami (Okla.) Police 
Department. 


Research— 


State College, Pa.: When Thomas H. 
Snaith, a student at Penn State, missed an 
examination in a courtship and marriage 
course, Dr. Kingsley Davis, the professor, 
was quite put out. But when he heard 
Snaith’s excuse, Dr. David readily forgave 
him. Snaith had taken the day off to get 
married. 


Wrong Address— 


San Antonio, Texas: As an added 
problem in the recent Christmas rush, 
Postmaster Dan Quill had two packages 
from an Indianapolis publishing house 
addressed to David Crockett at the Alamo 
—the famous spot which Crockett died de- 
fending 103 years ago. 
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Birthday: 


Connie Mack 
(Cornelius McGilli- 
cuddy), manager of 
the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics, 77, Dec. 23. 
Since 1901, when 
Mack took the helm, 
the Athletics have 
won nine American 
League pennants and 
five world’s cham- 
pionships. Despite his critical illness of 
last summer, the veteran pilot says he has 
no intention of retiring; for though Mack 
admits he has been schooling his son 
Earle, 47, in the managerial art for the 
past fifteen years, “he'll be wearing long 
gray whiskers before I go.” 


Wide World 


Engaged: 

Juu1a Rutu, 23, foster daughter of 
Babe Ruth, and Ricnarp Weis F.uan- 
pers, 31, a resort owner, of Melrose, Mass., 
Dec. 22. A daughter of the home-run king’s 
wife by a previous marriage, Julia was 
adopted by Ruth in 1930. 


Marriage Revealed: 


ALEXANDER KeEr- 
ENSKY, 58, Chief of 
the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Russia 
from September to 
November of 1917, 
and Livia THERESE 
Tritton of Sydney, 
Australia. The couple 
were married in Mar- 
tins Creek, Pa., last 
August and now reside in New York. Mrs. 
Kerensky formerly was married to a Rus- 
sian singer; Kerensky was divorced by his 
first wife, Olga, in Paris, sixteen years ago. 
His two sons, Oleg and Gleb, are engineers 
in England. 


Divorced: 


Donna DAMEREL KRETSINGER, 28, the 
Marge of the radio team of Myrt and 
Marge, and William J. Kretsinger, 34, 
radio singer, on grounds of his deserting 
her in 1937. Her mother, Mrs. Myrtle 
Damerel, the Myrt of the team, testified in 
Marge’s favor. Delivering the recommen- 
dation of divorce, Advisory Master Dougal 
Herr granted Miss Damerel custody of the 
couple’s 92-year-old son, Richard, and 
granted her permission to assume her 
maiden name. 


Arrived: 


Ricuarp A. Knicut, New York so- 
ciety lawyer, and his wife, Dorotuy Lep- 
yarD Kwnicut, in New York, from the 
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West, Dec. 20. Knight, who created a sen- 
sation at the opening of the Metropolitan 
Opera Nov. 27 by doing handstands on the 
sidewalk out front because, he said, Mme. 
Elisabeth Rethberg’s singing sent him into 
a tailspin, is trying to effect a reconciliation 
with his wife, who has filed suit for divorce 
in Reno. On their arrival in Grand Central 
Terminal, Mrs. Knight still appeared cool 
toward the acrobatic lawyer, and when 
photographers asked them to kiss, Knight 
declared he was afraid “it couldn’t be ar- 
ranged without getting slapped.” 


Lost: 


A $150,000 suit 
for alienation of af- 
fections against Ruta 
Errtina, torch singer, 
by ALMA ALDERMAN. 
Mrs. Alderman had 
charged that Miss Et- 
ting stole her hus- 
band, Myr! Alderman 
—target of Martin 
(Moe the Gimp) 
Snyder, Miss Etting’s former husband, in 
a sensational Hollywood shooting in 1938. 
In denying the claim, Judge Samuel Blake 
held that the plaintiff's marriage to Alder- 
man in Tijuana, Mexico, in 1935, was il- 
legal in the first place because his divorce 
from his first wife was not final at that time. 


International 


Honored: 


Dr. Nicnoias Murray But ter, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, and Pror. 
Joun Dewey, also of Columbia, by the 
Chinese Government, at a reception in 
New York City Dec. 20, in recognition of 
Columbia’s contribution to the education 
and leadership of present-day China. Both 
educators received decorations of the 


Order of the Jade. 


Ailing: 
Criara Bow, 34, 
“it” girl of the silent 
screen, at the Mayo 
Clinie in Rochester, 
Minn. Taken ill in 
Nevada, Miss Bow 
was brought east by 
her husband, Rex 
Bell, cowboy actor, 
for an examination. sc acm 
Injured: 


Wide World 
ee Frank Morean, 


movie comedian, his 
wife and son, George, 
25, when their car 
had a blowout and 
overturned at 70 miles 
an hour near Cam- 
bray, N.M., Dec. 20. 
Morgan and his son 
suffered cuts and 
bruises, and Mrs. 


Morgan suffered a broken leg. William 
Martin, the Morgans’ Negro chauffeur, 
died of a skull fracture the next day. The 
party was en route to Mexico City. 


Died: 

Carouine STARR 
Bavestier KIPuine, 
73, widow of Rud- 
yard Kipling, in her 
country home at Bur- 
wash, Sussex, Dec. 
19, after several years 
of poor health. Born 
in the United States, 
she met young Kip- 
ling in London in 1890 and married him 
two years later. After a long wedding trip, 
they settled on an estate near Mrs. Kip. 
ling’s home town of Brattleboro, Vt. In 
1896, Kipling and his brother-in-law, Beat- 
ty Balestier, had a falling out over busi- 
ness affairs, and the matter culminated jn 
a lawsuit. The Kiplings returned to Eng. 
land, where the writer died in 1936. Of the 
Kiplings’ three children, only one survives: 
Elsie, the younger daughter, now the wife 
of Capt. George Bambridge. 


Wide W orid 


ANTHONY Foxk- 
KER, 49, airplane de- 
signer, in New York, 
Dec. 23, of pneumo- 
coccus meningitis. 
Born of a wealthy 
Dutch coffee-planting 
family in Java, he 
spent his boyhood in 
Haarlem, Holland, 
where he began his 
engineering training. At 18, he started 
building his first airplane without ever hav- 
ing seen one fly—and was so successful 
that he won the Russian military compe- 
tition at St. Petersburg. In 1913, the Ger- 
man Government gave him a three-year 
contract to teach military flying, and by 
the time the war was well under way, Fok- 
ker was the leader in German aviation de- 
sign and construction. After the war, he 
started an aircraft factory in Holland, and 
when this proved a success, the United 
States Government invited him to this 
country, where he established the Fokker 
Aircraft Corp. at Hasbrouck Heights, N.J, 
and built the first trimotor plane ever 
made here—the Josephine Ford, in which 
Admiral Byrd flew to the North Pole. Ow- 
ing to differences on policy, he with 
drew as head of the company, a sub- 
sidiary of General Motors, and went into 
the business of selling other companies’ 
planes to European customers. 


Rep. Jonn A. Martin of Colorado, 
71, in Naval Hospital at Washington, 
D.C., Dec. 22, after a heart attack. Elected 
to Congress in 1908, he served from 1909 
until 1913. After nearly twenty years of 
private law practice in Pueblo, he was re 
turned to Congress in 1932. His present 
term was his sixth. 
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BUSINESS - LABOR : AGRICULTURE 


Sharp Spurt in Home Stretch 
Puts 1939 in Boom-Year Class 


All-Time Highs Marked Up 
by 14 of the Major Industries; 
Big Gains in Many Lines 


There have been five years since the 
World War in which industrial production 
averaged higher than 1939’s figure of 105. 
These were 1926, 1927, 1928, and 1929, 
which averaged 108, 106, 111, and 119 re- 
spectively on the Federal Reserve Board 
index (1923-25 equals 100), and 1937, 
which registered 110. 

But the average for 1939 as a whole con- 
ceals a twelve months’ record even far 
more remarkable than the 22 per cent gain 
it reflects over 1938. Industry started off 
the year at the crest of a sharp recovery 
that began in June 1938 (see chart) and 
then went into a slump—caused by war 
scares and the soft-coal strike—that car- 
ried the index down to 92 by May. June 
again witnessed a sharp recovery, and out- 
put staged a ten-point rally by August. 
Then, although war scares had previ- 
ously unsettled the markets and business, 
the actual outbreak of hostilities only ac- 
centuated the upturn that had commenced 
three months earlier, with the output in- 
dex jumping to about 127 in December, 
at least two points above the previous all- 
time peak in June 1929. 


In addition to obscuring this sharp spurt 
in all business, the year’s over-all average 
also hides the fact that a broad list of 
individual industries zoomed to new highs 
in 1939. Among these were such important 
bellwethers as electricity, cotton and rayon 
textiles, petroleum refining, paper, shoes, 
aircraft, hosiery, machine-tool sales, ciga- 
rettes, alcoholic-beverage sales, electric re- 
frigerators, air conditioning, and radio re- 
ceiving sets. Plastics, gold mining, butter, 
cheese, and evaporated milk also hit peaks. 
Shipbuilding reached the highest levels 
since the World War days, and the glass- 
container trade came within a fraction of 
a new record. 

Aside from all these brilliant records, the 
1939 business year gratified businessmen 
because our foreign trade actually im- 
proved after August (see chart) in the 
face of the disruption of shipping and the 
soaring of war-risk insurance and ocean 
freight rates. Moreover, when the final ac- 
counting for the record fourth quarter is 
completed, industry will report earnings 
for the year almost 70 per cent greater 
than those of 1938 and within striking dis- 
tance of the 1936-37 recovery peak profits. 

These impressive advances in produc- 
tion and profits were accompanied by 
equally spectacular gains for the nation’s 
workers. More than 850,000 men went 
back to work in factories from May to 
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November alone, and the total number of 
unemployed fell to around 8,000,000 at 
the year end—lowest since the autumn of 
1937. During the last quarter of the year, 
moreover, the country’s employes were en- 
joying near-record purchasing power. The 
average hourly wage rate in manufactur- 
ing jumped above 72 cents an hour, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, an all-time high that com- 
pares with the 59-cent rate in 1929, and 
weekly earnings were close to the peak. 

As for other groups, the farmers re- 
ceived a total cash income of about $8,- 
300,000,000, compared with $%8,109,000,- 
000 in 1938, and dividends disbursed to 
investors registered an increase of about 
10 per cent over the preceding year. As a 
result of all the gains, the national income 
paid out to the entire population rose to 
$70,000,000,000, about 85 per cent of the 
1929 peak income, as compared with 81.7 
per cent in 1938. (In November and De- 
cember 1939, income payments were al- 
most 90 per cent of the 1929 peak.) 

The purchasing power of consumers in 
general was even greater than these figures 
would indicate. This is because the cost 
of living remained low in relation to that 
of other prosperous eras; the Conference 
Board’s cost-of-living index wound up 
1939 around 85.5, as compared with 100 
in 1929 and 89 in 1937. Because of these 
lower costs, therefore, the real purchasing 
power of the national income closely ri- 
valed that of 1929. This was reflected in 
retail sales, which, after allowance for the 
fact that retail prices are almost 25 per 
cent lower than in 1929, were approxi- 
mately at a record high. 

This year of advances was marked, how- 
ever, by the failure of some to-be-expected 
advances to materialize. Normally, secur- 
ity and commodity prices precede or at 
least accompany an upturn in business. 
However, at the end of 1939 the wholesale 
price index was only about 4 per cent 
higher than in January, and all of this 
meager gain occurred during the Septem- 
ber spurt. 

Regarding the stock market, it fur- 
nished an enigma that baffled economists 
and prognosticators throughout the fourth 
quarter by resolutely ignoring record busi- 
ness levels. The Dow-Jones industrial stock 
price average had closed 1938 at 154.76, 
but its 1939 high was only 155.92 and its 
December peak only 150.11. 


Significance 


Aside from the scope of the gains, the 
most impressive thing about the 1939 re- 
covery is the fact that it was well under 
way before the war began and flourished 
without benefit of substantial war orders 
(except for aircraft). This record was 
made possible by a number of develop- 
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ments during the year which contributed 
to the revival of confidence among busi- 
nessmen. 

Among these, Congress completed a cor- 
poration tax law that removed numerous 
“deterrents to recovery” (Newsweek, July 
3), and both houses passed comprehensive 
transportation legislation designed to ame- 
liorate the railroad problem (Newsweek, 
Aug. 7). The utilities also derived encour- 
agement from the settlement of the TVA 
fight. Finally, the creation of the Smith 
committee to investigate the Wagner Act 
created hopes that Congress might soon re- 
vise this statute, operation of which is per- 
haps the most important of all deterrents 
to recovery. 

Remaining unsolved at the year end was 
the problem of reviving the market for 
new capital issues, since corporate security 
flotations for new capital purposes in 
1939 amounted to less than a third of the 
1936-37 level. Neither the Administration 
nor Congress has displayed any inclination 
to take action, such as revision of the 
Securities Act of 1933, to encourage the 
flow of money into new enterprises. 

The other major problem facing busi- 
ness as 1939 closed was a question: did 
the high last-quarter operations cause a 
piling up of excessive inventories? Con- 
cerning this, the best available information 
is the Conference Board’s index of manu- 
facturing inventories, released last week, 
which shows that such stocks at the end 
of October were still far below the 1937 
level (see chart). Data collected by the 
Federal Reserve Board indicates that de- 
partment-store stocks also were well below 
the 1937 level. 





TNEC’s Discovery 


The SEC-TNEC investment-banking 
presentation (Newsweek, Dec. 25) was 
adjourned for the holidays last week after 
additional testimony neatly summarized 
by the monopoly committee’s chairman, 
Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney: 

“Tt’s perfectly clear from all this—a fact 
we all knew before—that J. P. Morgan & 
Co. is the greatest banking firm in the 
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country, if not in the world, and that 
Morgan Stanley & Co. succeeded in ob- 
taining the underwriting business of clients 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. which had to get out 
of that business after the Banking Act of 
1933.” 

However, the record made interesting 
reading. In 1935 three Morgan partners re- 
signed to form Morgan Stanley with 
$7,500,000 capital, of which all but $900,- 
000 was supplied by other Morgan part- 
ners in return for preferred stock without 
voting power. From then to last June, 
Mergan Stanley participated in underwrit- 
ings totaling $3,164,869,730, on which it 
grossed, before expenses, $12,689,928. Of 
the investment-banking accounts handled, 
all the railroads but one and all the in- 
dustrials but three had been pre-1935 Mor- 
gan clients, although only a few of the 
utility accounts had been handled by Mor- 


gan. 

The SEC’s attorney, Peter Nehemkis 
Jr., attempted to establish throughout 
that the Morgan bank and Morgan Stanley 
were simply a corporate case of Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee. But Harold Stan- 
ley, president of the underwriting firm, 
and George Whitney, Morgan partner, 
denied that “in effect” the two houses 
were jointly controlled, explaining that 
old Morgan customers naturally went 
to men familiar with their financial re- 
quirements. 

Some sensational evidence missed fire 
when the SEC at one point introduced cal- 
culations based on 1938 income-tax re- 
turns, showing that the late Charles 
Steele and Thomas W. Lamont held re- 
spectively 36.6 and 34.2 per cent interests 
in the House of Morgan partnership while 
J. P. Morgan held only 9.1 per cent. Whit- 
ney promptly challenged the figures and 
commented that the partners’ income 
sometimes had no relation to their capital 
contribution. 

Competitive bidding, generally expected 
to be the SEC’s major solution for “con- 
centration” as high-lighted by these hear- 
ings, came in for attack off the record in a 
brief which Stanley was allowed to dis- 
tribute to committeemen. SEC Chairman 
Leon Henderson vigorously protested this 
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procedure on grounds that the commission 
was still studying the problem and would 
submit data later. 

When hearings are resumed Jan. 8 they 
will continue along the same lines, branch- 
ing out into consideration of defects in the 
Banking Act and—Wall Street hopes— 
obstacles to new financing. 





Labor Notes 


After discovering that 459 St. Louis con- 
cerns had been in business more than 40 
years, the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce recently counted noses of persons 
who had been with these companies for the 
same length of time. The result last week 
was a banquet for 1,200 old-timers. One of 
them, Fred Smith, a salesman for the 
Lammert Furniture Co. for 67 years, was 
given a gold watch as the holder of city’s 
longest service record. A similar award 
went to George D. Markham of W. H. 
Markham & Co. as the employer with the 
longest record—58 years. The veterans 
were congratulated on their service and the 
chamber on its enterprise in the main 
speech of the evening by Walter B. Weisen- 
burger, a former St. Louisan, now execu- 
tive vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 


§ A union school which allegedly taught 
strike sabotage technique was uncove 

in New York last week with the arrest of 
fifteen members of the United Mechanics 
of the Garment Industries, an affiliate of 
the International Fur Workers Union 
(C.1.0.). Assistant District Attorney Ber- 
nard Yarrow charged that student sabo- 
teurs were instructed in such subjects as 
acid throwing, stench bombing, lock wreck- 
ing (by dropping needles into them) , and 
the smashing of whole plants by chopping 
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the legs from sewing machines and cutting 
tables. Union leaders denied the story, say- 
ing it was fabricated by former members 
who were fired from the union for strike- 
breaking. 





Cuban Hypodermic 
New Trade Deal With the U.S. 


Promises a Big Boost in Trade 


The first of the 22 reciprocal-trade pacts 
negotiated by the Roosevelt Administra- 


f tion was with Cuba in 1934. In return for 


Cuban tariff cuts on a long list of Ameri- 
can products, the agreement reduced this 
country’s duties on the island’s two main 
crops, sugar and tobacco. 

This reciprocal arrangement, however, 
didn’t last long. In 1936, when the Supreme 
Court invalidated the AAA, the rate on 
Cuban tobacco was automatically lifted 
to its pre-1934 level. And in September 
1939, when American housewives began 
hoarding sugar and its price started sky- 
rocketing, President Roosevelt suspended 
sugar quotas. This had the effect of raising 
the .9-cent-a-pound tariff on Cuban sugar 
to 1.5 cents, the rate in effect before the 
1934 trade agreement was signed. Mean- 
while, the concessions originally granted by 
Cuba on United States products remained 
in force. 

To correct this one-sided situation, Sec- 
retary of State Hull and Pedro Martinez 
Fraga, Cuban Ambassador to the United 
States, last week signed a supplemental 
trade pact reinstating the .9-cent sugar 
duty—as soon as President Roosevelt re- 
stores the quotas—and reestablishing the 
rates on cigars and cigar tobacco that were 
in effect before the AAA decision. 
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Next day, at a dinner given in New 
York by the Cuban Chamber of Com- 
merce in the United States, Under-Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles pointed out 
that the new pact “restores [to Cuba] the 
status which she enjoyed under the trade 
agreement of 1934.” Amadeo Lopez Castro, 
the Cuban Secretary of Agriculture, repre- 
senting the President of Cuba, commented 
that the combination of “commercial re- 
ciprocity and spiritual fraternity” em- 
bodied in the Roosevelt good-neighbor pol- 
icy had “helped Cuba to recovery from 
one of the great crises of her history,” and 
had been instrumental in her “reintegra- 
tion to the normal rhythm of peace and 
law.” 

Meanwhile, the State Department issued 
figures to show the benefits that accrued 
to the two countries under the 1934 
treaty: United States imports from Cuba 
in the four years 1935-38 averaged 121 
per cent greater than in 1933, the year im- 
mediately preceding the agreement (United 
States imports from all countries rose only 
64 per cent), while Cuban imports from 
the United States in the same period 
averaged three time greater than in 1933. 


Significance 


The warfare in Europe in recent months 
has had mixed effects on Cuba’s economy. 
The spurt in the price of sugar at the 
outbreak of hostilities greatly stimulated 
business activity on the island, but the 
subsequent drop in the price to below the 
prewar level soon dampened the war-boom 
enthusiasm. Moreover, a lack of sub- 
stantial purchase by the belligerents served 
to remind Cubans that, since the last World 
War, sugar production in Europe and the 
rest of the world had been greatly stimu- 
lated, limiting the potential market for the 
West Indian crop in the present hostilities. 
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Sumner Welles (standing), Pedro Martinez Fraga, and Amadeo Lopez — 
Castro at the Cuban Chamber of Commerce dinner in New York 
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As for the tobacco trade, that has been 
adversely affected by the curtailment of 
normal British purchases. Hence the fight- 
ing abroad holds less promise of trade 
benefits to Cuba than last week’s pact 
with the United States (as in the case 
with sugar), particularly in view of the 
fact that this country accounts for more 
than 70 per cent of the island’s total ex- 
ports and imports. 












NLRB Squeeze 
Strategic Aid to C.L.O. 


Shown as Hearings Recess 


When the special House committee in- 
vestigating the Wagner Act and its en- 
forcement recessed last Tuesday until Jan. 
5, harried NLRB members and employes 
hoped to get down out of the headlines 
for a breathing spell. They were disap- 
pointed, for repercussions of the inquiry 
continued to keep the heat on the gov- 
ernment’s labor policies all week. 

The biggest sensation of the week was 
the disclosure that Secretary Nathan Witt 
of the board mapped out the C.1.0.’s 
“Little Steel” strike strategy in 1937 which 
“entrapped” the Inland Steel Co. This re- 
sulted in the precedent-setting decision by 
the board that employers who reach a 
verbal agreement with their employes in 
negotiations must embody this in a signed 
contract. 

Earlier, Philip G. Phillips, the Cincinnati . 
regional director, admitted that while act- 
ing as attorney for the board in the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co. case, he made 
suggestions, in his capacity as regional 
director, to the trial examiner on how 
to handle the case. Because of this 
conduct, the board was forced to drop the 
case. 

These and the previous week’s disclo- 
sures of dissention, finagling, and irregu- 
larities were seized upon by A.F.L. Presi- 
dent William Green as evidence of a tend- 
ency on the board’s part to favor the 
C.L.O. That was hotly disputed in a state- 
ment by Charles Fahy, NLRB attorney, 
who produced figures showing that the 
A.F.L. had won 51 to the C.LO.’s 44 rep- 
resentation cases last year. The board it- 
self did not help Fahy, however, by select- 
ing the same day to order the Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Co. of Cleveland to scrap 
its closed-shop contract with the A.F.L. on 
grounds that the union was “company 
aided.” 

In the midst of these discussions the . 
National Association of Manufacturers 
renewed its demands for Wagner Act 
amendments. The chief changes sought by 
the manufacturers are bans on the closed 
shop and checkoff for union dues, protec- 
tion of labor minorities by eliminating the 
majority-rule provisions, requirements that 
unions file evidence of responsibility with 
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The Outlook for 1940 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Tasik September, when our busi- 
ness curves started skyrocketing, the 
general opinion was that the uptrend 
would continue for the rest of the year 
and then we would come down just 
about as rapidly as we had gone up. 
That still is a widely held view. This is 
shown by the recent behavior of the 
stock market. But such a possibility no 
longer has the support of most of our 
business economists. They now do not 
look for a significant slump in the first 
quarter. 

Back of this change of sentiment on 
the part of these analysts is one out- 
standing fact. This is that the flow of 
new orders is continuing at a much bet- 
ter rate than seemed probable, or even 
possible, three months ago. Needless to 
say the volume is not as great as it was 
in the first few weeks after the outbreak 
of the war. Then everyone was trying 
to restock his inventories almost over- 
night. But the volume is sufficiently 
great, when taken in conjunction with 
the orders now on the books waiting to 
be filled, to assure a high level of pro- 
duction throughout the first quarter. 

It is important to note, however, that 
even if this prediction proves to be cor- 
rect, the Federal Reserve Board’s ad- 
justed index of production—whici is 
the figure usually quoted in the press— 
will decline by a substantial amount 
unless it is revised in the meantime. As 
that index now stands it allows for a 
“normal” seasonal improvement be- 
tween December and March of 11 or 
12 points. In consequence, if we take 
127 as the December figure, and assume 
that the actual volume of production 
holds absolutely steady during the next 
three months, the seasonal adjustment 
alone will pull the index down to ap- 
proximately 116 by the end of the first 
quarter. 

The second quarter offers a different 
kind of problem from the point of view 
of forecasting. It is now thought that 
the real test of this recovery will come 
within that period, and some decline is 
generally expected. The question is how 
severe the drop will be. 

Obviously this is a question to which 
it is impossible to have a definitive an- 
swer at this time. However, the ma- 
jority opinion among the analysts is 
that we will be able to get through the 
second quarter without serious trouble. 
The principal reason offered to sustain 


this conclusion is that there is no evi- 
dence in sight indicating that business- 
men are likely to reverse their present 
buying policies. Inventories as a whole 
still are relatively low, and even grant- 
ing continued large production for the 
next three months stocks should not 
reach a dangerous level by that early 
date. 

Further, the outlook for prices is such 
that there will probably be a tendency 
to keep inventories at a relatively high 
level. If prices started to decline, or 
even if they showed signs of softening, 
it would curtail future buying and 
make businessmen begin to worry about 
their inventories. But the trend is in 
the opposite direction and the war 
makes the odds that it will continue. 
As yet there is no reason for anticipat- 
ing runaway prices in the near future, 
but to encourage buying that is not 
necessary. All that is needed is that 
prices for the basic commodities remain 
firm, with a slow upward drift, and that 
much appears to be reasonably certain. 

To repeat, then, the expectation is 
that while there will be some decline in 
the second quarter it will not be suffi- 
cient to undermine the recovery move- 
ment. What of the second half of the 
year? Since the second quarter is re- 
garded as the test period, the answer 
is obvious. It is that business will con- 
tinue. good throughout the last six 
months. 

So much for the outlook in general 
terms. If more definite predictions are 
wanted it perhaps will suffice to cite 
the confidential estimates of 27 of our 
more widely known business econo- 
mists. Their forecasts were made by 
half years in terms of the Reserve 
Board’s adjusted index, but it happens 
that the average is the same for both 
six-month periods—113. For the first 
half, fourteen out of the 27 predictions 
fall between 110 and 115; for the sec- 
ond half, fifteen come within these lim- 
its. In the case of sixteen of the esti- 
mates the figure for the second half is 
higher than that for the first half. The 
highest guess for either half is 135; the 
lowest, 98. Aside from the latter there 
is no estimate below 105. 

What such a figure of 113 means in 
actual business will be clear if it is re- 
called that 1929 is the only year in our 
history for which the average has been 
higher. 
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the board, and withdrawal of the act’; 
protection from unions which: (1) call 
strikes in violation of agreements, (2) call 
strikes without presentation of demands, 
(3) call strikes to prevent the use of 
nonunion or compel the use of union ma- 
terials, equipment or services, or (4) call 
strikes which result in repeated violence, 
intimidation, or illegal occupation of prop. 
erty. 





Soybean Boom 


Usually a bumper crop of any farm com- 
modity results in lower prices by flooding 
the market with more of the product than 
it can readily absorb. Last week, however, 
as the government issued its final 1939 
crop report confirming a record American 
soybean crop of 87,409,000 bushels—more 
than four times the ten-year average—the 
price jumped to a peak of $1.31 a bushel, 
56 cents above the July 15 mark. 

This increase in spite of the record crop 
—a windfall to Midwest farmers who plant 
the Oriental legume on Jand from which 
they have withdrawn such “soil-depleting” 
crops as corn and wheat in order to get 
AAA benefits—resulted from a short crop 
in Manchuria (estimated at 149,000,000 
bushels, 21,000,000 less than last year), 
war dislocation of shipping* between the 
Far East and Europe, and the increased 
demand for the beans by American manv- 
facturers of salad oils, lard substitutes, 
soaps, paints, fertilizers, and plastics And 
at the present rate, America may export 
15,000,000 bushels of the beans to Euro- 
pean countries (chiefly for their oils), as 
against 2,600,000 exported last year and 
1,300,000 bushels in 1937. The bean boom 
thus helps make up for sagging foreign 
grain shipments. 

Thus one of the Orient’s most important 
foods—second only to rice—has been nat- 
uralized by American farmers and manv- 
facturers in the short period of fifteen 
years. Corn Belt farmers first planted soys 
on a large scale in 1924 in an effort to 
recover some livestock food from their 
lands after the loss of their corn crop from 
late frosts and wet weather. In this they 
succeeded because of the shorter growing 
season of the beans. Then farsighted 
manufacturers, such as Henry Ford, saw in 
soybeans a source of oil and proteins use- 
ful in manufacturing and turned over to 
their laboratories the job of developing the 
product. Such new uses, of which the 
Orientals who have cultivated the beans 
for 5,000 years never dreamed, so i0- 
creased the demand that last week the 
Chicago Board of Trade was forced to as 
sign soybeans a trading pit of their owt, 
away from the corn pit where the buyers 
and sellers formerly operated. 


wd 





*Manchurian beans are reportedly reaching 
Germany via the Russian Transsiberian Rail- 
way instead of by water. 
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Cloth Without Spinning 


A process of making clet without spin- 
ning or weaving it was announced last 
week by M. A. Goldman of the Fibre 
Products Laboratory, consultant engineers 
of New Brunswick, N. J.* The new tech- 
nique, worked out in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
uses ordinary textile machinery to comb 
out the raw fibers into parallel lines, after 
which they are bonded chemically with 
any one of a number of substances—case- 
in, glue, cellulose acetate, or resins. Since 
short, cheap fibers can be used, the re- 
sulting textile is claimed to be much less 
costly than woven material, which requires 
long staple fibers. 

Commercial production of the new cloth 
has already been tried, and about a dozen 
companies are now interested in the proc- 
ess. While not suitable for fancy fabrics 
or porous wearing apparel, the material is 
said to be excellent for making window 
shades, tent cloth, throw-away napkins 
and towels, and the backing for oil cloth 
and imitation leather. Goldman also point- 
ed out that, because of its low cost, it can 
be substituted for jute in making burlap 
wrapping, baling, and bags—especially im- 
portant at this time in view of the British 
war embargo on jute exports from India. 
He predicted permanent displacement of 
jute by the new material, with a conse- 
quent expansion of the market for cotton 
by 1,000,000 bales annually. 





Instructive 


Step Our anv Sexu! By W. E. Holler. 
94 pages. Dartnell, Chicago. $1.50. The 
genial Bill Holler, ashe is known to the 
trade, knows what he is talking about. As 
general sales manager of Chevrolet, he 
heads an organization that in the last six 
years has sold $4,709,235,470 worth of new 
and used cars. The book is a collection of 
his terse, pithy sales addresses, packed with 
hard common sense. It includes advice on 
such everyday selling problems as how to 
uncover prospects, along with concise dis- 
cussions of sales management techniques 
such as salesmen-training programs. 


Turnine Pornts 1n Business Cycwes. 
By Col. Leonard Ayres. 214 pages. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.75. The vice presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Co., analyzing 
the 26 successive business cycles since 
1830, discusses the old problem of recurring 
prosperity and depression. He shows that 
turning points at the top and bottom of 
the cycles normally result from changes in 
the volume of new capital investment. 
Since these changes in the flow of money 
for durable goods generally precede 
changes in the production of consumers’ 


*A somewhat similar process is under devel- 
opment in the laboratories of Johnson & John- 
son, surgical-dressing firm. 
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goods, Colonel Ayres concludes that “con- 
sumer-purchasing-power theories of busi- 
ness cycles cannot be valid explanations.” 











WEEK IN BUSINESS 


New Year’s Babies 

The Esso Marketers (Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey) will give a $5 savings ac- 
count to each baby born on New Year’s 
day in the District of Columbia and the 
eighteen Eastern states it serves. The 
award will be boosted to $100 each in the 
case of twins, $250 each for triplets, and to 
$1,000 each if quadruplets. Should a set of 
quintuplets arrive in the company’s terri- 
tory that day, each child will get $5,000! 


To make certain that every eligible family ° 


knew of their opportunity, notices of the 
awards—which are to celebrate the na- 
tional Chemical Engineering Achievement 
Award, sponsored by Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering Magazine, won for 
1939 by the Marketers and to publicize 
two new gasolines—were sent to 39,000 
doctors and 1,850 hospitals in Esso terri- 
tory, plus 4,400 bankers who would open 
the accounts. Actuarial computations in- 
dicate the offer will cost the company be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000. 


Building Indictments 

The Department of Justice investigation 
into alleged monopolistic activities in the 
building trades moved ahead on three 
fronts: in Detroit a grand jury returned 
price-fixing indictments against the coun- 
try’s three largest electrical-supplies dis- 
tributors (affiliates of General Electric 
and Westinghouse, and an independent, 
Graybar Electric), ten local wholesalers, 
and nineteen individuals. In San Francisco 
a number of individuals, labor unions, and 
associations in the plastering, electrical, 
and hardwood-flooring divisions of the in- 
dustry were indicted for alleged unlawful 
combination and conspiracy. And in Wash- 
ington, D.C., three associations of con- 
tractors were enjoined from restricting 
bids and were ordered to dissolve follow- 
ing an uncontested suit. 


Personnel 

James A. McLain, vice president of the 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America, 
was elected president, succeeding Carl 
Heye, holder of the office since 1921, who 
became chairman . President J. L. 
Beven of the Illinois Central System an- 
nounced the retirement of William Atwill 
and the election of Floyd R. Mays as vice 
president and general manager .. . L. J. 
Gunson was elected president of Con- 
tinental Distilling Corp., following six 
years of service as its secretary-treasurer 
. » « The Packard Motor Car Co. an- 
nounced the appointment of Clyde M. 
Vandeburg as public-relations director. 
Since 1934 Vandeburg has specialized in 
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publicizing world’s fairs, which he describes 
as “a mild form of civic insanity” .. . 
George S. De Sousa, treasurer of the Radio 
Corp. of America since its formation in 
1919, was promoted to vice president and 
treasurer. 


Business Notes 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. announced a new blue-coated 
photoflash lamp which enables users to 
obtain true color values on daylight color 
film . . The Curran Corp. (Malden, 
Mass.) has developed Gunk, a new self- 
emulsifying solvent for “degreasing” trac- 
tors when they need reconditioning .. . 
The Corning Glass Works introduced new 
Christmas tree ornaments which, because 
of a shorter, thicker neck and a new metal 
cap and hook device for attaching, are 
expected to prove much more durable than 
those formerly imported from Japan and 
Germany. 


Hanes Retiring 

President Roosevelt accepted the resig- 
nation of Under-Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Hanes, effective Dec. 31. A Wall 
Street investment banker (his brother 


Wide World 


Resigned: John W. Hanes 


Robert M. is now president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association), Hanes joined 
the Administration at the end of 1937 as 
an SEC member, was transferred to the 
Treasury in June 1938, and four months 
later became an Under-Secretary assigned 
to general supervision of tax policies. En- 
joying the confidence of both business 
groups and New Deal leaders, Hanes from 
the beginning played the role of liaison 
man «nd was principally responsible for 
the business-revival tax reforms adopted 
last June. His retirement immediately 
caused rumors of a tiff with the Adminis- 
tration—promptly scotched by Hanes him- 
self, who said his relations with the Presi- 
dent were never more friendly. Actually, he 


had postponed his intended retirement last 
spring at the President’s request, to handle 
the wartime financial emergency and push 
additional tax-law revisions. Completion 
of these tasks and recent expressions of 
Congressional reluctance to juggle with 
taxes in an election year accounted for his 
decision to leave the Treasury now. 


Trends 

Automobile output last week totaled 
117,705 vehicles, compared with 118,405 
the previous week and 92,890 a year ago, 
according to Ward’s Automotive Reports. 


Wholesale furniture orders in November 
were 7 per cent below October but 22 per 
cent above the November 1938 level, 
Seidman & Seidman, certified public ac- 
countants, report. 


The condition of winter wheat on Dec. 1 
was the lowest for that date ever recorded 
—55 per cent, compared with 72 per cent 
a year ago. Indicated production of winter 
wheat in 1940 is about 399,000,000 bushels, 
as against approximately 686,000,000 
bushels in 1939. 


Department-store sales in the week 
ended Dec. 16 rose 4 per cent over the 
corresponding week last year, the Federal 
Reserve Board announces. 





AVIATION 





Year of Records: Lines 
Set Marks in Revenue, Mileage, 


Passengers, and Safety 


In a short fifteen years, the American 
air-transport industry has come almost 
from scratch to a network of services 
stretching into every state and across the 
oceans to Europe, Asia, and Australia. 
Just how far this method of transportation 
has come since 1924, when flying was a 
romantic adventure requiring a helmet, a 
fur-lined suit, and a parachute pack, was 
illustrated last week by a Newsweek 
survey of 1939 operations which showed 
records (estimates used for the last few 
weeks) in almost every air-line function: 


Revenue planes of the air lines flew 
90,000,000 miles during 1939, against 
81,058,127 the previous year—an increase 
of slightly more than 11 per cent. 


{ Passenger traffic increased 49 per cent, 
from 1,343,427 in 1938 to better than 
2,000,000. 


{{ This greater increase in passengers than 
in miles flown permitted the air lines to 
operate their planes with closer to capacity 
loads, giving the industry as a whole the 
first profitable year in its history. The lines 
made an operating profit of $993,311, 
against a loss of $1,707,670 the year before. 


{| Air-express poundage contributed to this 
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by increasing from 7,335,967 to 10,000,000 
pounds. 


© What the air lines consider their most 
important mark and claim to be one un- 
matched by any other form of transporta- 
tion is the year’s safety record—800,000,- 
000 passenger miles without a fatal ac- 
cident to a passenger. Eight months of the 
year went by without a serious air-line 
accident. 





AVIATION NOTES 


The most talked of fighting planes on 
the Western Front are the American-made 
Curtiss Hawks with which French pilots 
have repeatedly outmaneuvered the fast- 
est of Germany’s airplanes. These one- 
place, low-wing ships are powered by 
1,000-horsepower Wright motors. Last 
week the Curtiss-Wright Corp. brought 
out a new edition of Hawks, similar in de- 
sign but driven by a 1,200-horsepower 
radial motor—the most powerful engine 
ever installed in a military craft of this 


type. 


{A member of the National Advisory 
Committe for Aeronautics since 1931, Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh resigned last week 
in order to devote more of his time to 
nonaviation activities. He was replaced by 
Brig. Gen. Walter G. Kilner, retired assis- 
tant chief of the Army Air Corps. Colonel 
Lindbergh agreed to serve the committee 
in an advisory capacity whenever needed. 


{Last September, Laura Ingalls bom- 
barded the White House and Capitol with 
leaflets urging that the United States be 
kept out of war. Because these buildings 
and some other Washington structures are 
in a restricted area over which planes are 
prohibited from flying without special per- 
mission, the famous woman flyer was 
haled before a Civil Aeronautics Authority 
examiner to explain her exploit. - She 
pleaded ignorance of the regulation. Last 
week the CAA, as punishment, suspended 
Miss Ingalls’ advanced pilot’s license un- 
til she can pass an examination on the 
civil air regulations. 


{Pan American Airways completed its 
100th Atlantic crossing last week, landing 
30 passengers from Europe and Bermuda 
at its Baltimore base (because of bad 
weather at the Port Washington, Long 
Island, terminus). During the seven 
months of Atlantic air service, the four 
clippers have carried more than 40 tons of 
mail and nearly 1,800 passengers. 


{ Discussions between the Douglas Air- 
craft Co. and the British Air Ministry on 
4 possible $40,000,000 order for new 400- 
mile-an-hour light attack bombers were 
started last week. These ships are im- 
Proved DB-7s, two-seat, high-wing mono- 


planes powered by twin 1,050-horsepower 
motors. 








LIFE IS GAY ON BOARD THIS 


U. S. TRANSATLANTIC LINER 


“Peavey 





* Regular sailings, under American flag. You can also 
go by air. No passports or visas needed; life is as peaceful 
as ever (U. S. unrestricted travel area). Favourable ex- 
change rate. All golf courses open. See your travel agent. 
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UNITED STATES LINES 
ROUND TRIP, $70 UP 


Every SATURDAY from 
Every TUESD 





NEW YORK 


AY from BERMUDA 





For a Permanent Record .. . 
of these changing times, keep your 
copies of Newsweek safely filed in a 
practical binder. It costs only $1.75. 
Please send your order to Newsweek, 
R.K.O. Building, Radio City, New York 
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A New Year’s Resolution... . 


Why not resolve, now, to be well-informed on all significant news, 
throughout momentous 1940. It’s so easy to keep this resolution . . . 
all that’s necessary is to read Newsweek regularly. 


A year’s subscription (52 issues) costs only $4. Please use this con- 


venient Order Form. 


Newsweek, R.K.O. Building 
Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 


ee eeeeeeenee 


Please send me Newsweek for one 


year 


OC $4 enclosed 


C) Bill me later 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Democrats and 1940 


4 chief reason why so many 
good men go wrong and so many fakes 
make money is the sinful yearning of 
human beings to tear away the veil of the 
future. Just now the customers are de- 
manding political prophecy. But since I 
expect to write in this corner of News- 
WEEK for a long time to come, I intend. to 
steer clear of diviners’ equipment—crystal 
balls, the entrails of animals and trays of 
prophetic sand. What follows by way of 
comment on the Democratic Presidential 
nomination is frankly labeled as a collection 
of facts plus a tentative opinion or two. 

It’s reasonable to assume, at the outset, 
that the Democratic Presidential candidate 
will come from among these: 

The mystery candidate—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

The contingent candidates—Mr. Mc- 
Nutt, Mr. Farley, and almost every other 
Federal officeholder above the rank of 
bureau chief. 

The potential candidates—Hull, whom 
popular demand and some pushing would 
make formidable; and Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas, who is the 
alternative candidate of the Draft-Roose- 
velt Democrats in Washington. 

The lone-wolf candidate—Mr. Wheeler. 

The unconditional candidate—Mr. 
Garner. 





M.. Roosevelt’s position on a third- 
term candidacy is likely to remain in- 
definite for some time. Good observers 
judge that he will not, either in his Jack- 
son Day speech or for some time there- 
after, go beyond saying that he has no 
ambition to run again, that his greatest 
desire is to have the party under “liberal” 
leadership and that he will fight for that 
kind of leadership. 

This is what is known in politics as a 
negative ambiguity. It seems like a re- 
fusal. It nevertheless closes no doors. It 
leaves Mr. Roosevelt available as a candi- 
date who can be drafted in an “emer- 
gency.” It permits him to urge leaders 
friendly to him to obtain uninstructed 
delegations in states where that is possible. 
Meantime, the chances are that he has 
personally reached no final decision, and, 
unless he steps drastically out of character, 
he will wait for time and circumstance 
to shape his decision for him. 

Mr. McNutt and Mr. Farley, for years 
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hostile to each other, have one thing in 
common in this situation. Both are con- 
tingent candidates: neither will run if Mr. 
Roosevelt does. But contingent candidates 
have grave weaknesses. Third-termers are 
cold toward them because they won’t 
shout for a third term: anti-third-termers 
are cold because they won’t denounce a 
third term. Also, I suspect that vast 
numbers of the rank and file don’t like 
contingent candidates in any event. They 
want their heroes to be positive. They 
want to elect delegates for one man who 
will stick as a candidate regardless of 
what another man may do. 





P vekalily Mr. Farley is more in- 
hibited than anyone else by the President’s 
failure to take himself out of the race. He 
has, during the past few months, retreated 
into a “great white silence.” This is dis- 
turbing to other hopefuls. The third-term- 
ers find it ominous. They are not unaware 
of the fact that no one in the United 
States, not even Mr. Roosevelt, knows so 
well the people in all the states who 
actually control votes in the convention. 
Hence it is clear that a Farley-Garner or 
Farley-Hull or a Farley-Wheeler combi- 
nation might dominate the convention. 
Jim Farley has been flouted by the Left 
wing in Washington. He has no innate 
desire to brave the third-term tradition. 
He knows he is “out” as a Vice Presi- 
dential candidate if Mr. Roosevelt runs. 
But such is his sense of political loyalty 
that “the Chief” might command him if 
he decides to run again. 

Wheeler’s political situation is a happier 
one. During the last year he has made a 
serious attempt to improve his standing 
with the New Deal crowd generally. To a 
degree he has succeeded. Roosevelt has 
told several people that he feels more kind- 
ly toward Wheeler than he did a couple 
of years ago. 

Wheeler thinks he is the man who can 
hold together the Democratic-Progressive 
combination. Able, daring, feared as an 
opporent in debate, independent, known as 
a militant progressive, Wheeler might con- 
ceivably fall heir to the Left-wing support 
of the party if Draft-Roosevelt and Draft- 
Douglas efforts successively collapse. On 
the other hand, he is a constitutionalist 
and a champion of civil liberties. For that, 
conservatives like him. This is the case for 
Wheeler’s availability as a compromise be- 
tween the Left and Right. 

Still, it should be noted that it is far 
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from being politically ideal. Mr. Roose. 
velt no doubt realizes that Mr. Wheeler 
would be his own President. Like Mr. 
MeNutt, ‘he is a strong man. The wires 
between the White House and Hyde Park 
would not be overworked if either should 
be elected. Moreover, the conservatives 
have doubts as serious. They worry not 
about the conservatism but about the 
soundness of Mr. Wheeler’s economic 
views. Apparently, despite genuine friend- 
liness to businessmen of all sorts, Mr. 
Wheeler still puts his faith in extended 
bureaucratic regulation and in the Borah- 
Brandeis philosophy of little business. 

Wheeler will not enter the convention 
with many delegates. Neither will Cordell 
Hull. Calm, dignified, earnest~and power- 
ful in opposition to impulsive actions in a 
dangerous world, Mr. Hull is exceedingly 
popular. He is respected even by those 
who oppose his trade treaties. But he has 
no organized Presidential candidacy and 
is unlikely to have one. The one chance 
for his nomination will come from the 
support of Mr. Farley, who admires him 
and probably would like him as a candi- 
date, especially since a Hull-Farley ticket 
would have great natural advantages. Mr. 
Farley might attempt to arrange this be- 
cause he would not expect Mr. Roosevelt 
to oppose his own trusted Secretary of 
State. 

At the moment there is only one un- 
conditional candidate, John Nance Garner. 
His announced candidacy places con- 
tingent, potential and putative candidates 
as well as third-termers in a most uncom- 
fortable position. With Gilbert and Sulli- 
van they might well. sing “Here’s a pretty 
how’ de’ do!” Others have talked against 
a third term. Mr. Garner did something 
about it. He did a-plenty. He is and will 
be a candidate no matter what the Presi- 
dent does. If the President wants the 
nomination, he will have to fight for it— 
fight not a shadowy, synthetic candidate, 
but a live, kickint one with powerful sup- 
port in every state. 


Mere whisperings won’t serve to 
stop this contestant. Nor inspired cracks 
in favored columns. Nor speeches by Mr. 
Ickes. The opposition to Mr. Garner will 
have to meet him head-on with everything 
it’s got—in every state primary, in Con- 
gress, on the stump and in the convention. 
It cannot fight with only cryptic Presi- 
dential utterances behind it. More im- 
portant, it cannot fight now without 
splitting the party like a mackerel. 

Meanwhile it has managed to blunt one 
of the really effective arguments it had 
against Garner by using it indiscriminately 
against another aspirant to the Pres 
dential nomination. Garner, it holds, is to 
old. When it goes on to add that Dewey 8 
too young, the voters begin to snicker. 
Issues, not age, will interest them in 1940. 
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Snapshots of 


Some Important Bondholders 


ERHAPS some of the people shown in 

these pictures don’t quite fit in with 

your idea of what bondholders should 
look like. 


> But the fact is that these typical 
American people—and millions more like 
them, in every walk of life—have a finan- 
cial interest in some of the country’s 
most important investments... in elec- 
tric light and power companies, trans- 
portation companies, home and farm 
mortgages, and Government bonds. 


People like these, you see, own life in- 
surance policies with Metropolitan... 


> And as you probably know, part of 
the money Metropolitan policyholders 
pay as premiums for their life insurance 
is set aside as a “reserve,” as required 
by law. This reserve fund is invested by 
the company, to earn interest and thus 
help to reduce the cost of life insurance 
to the policyholders. 


In its effort to achieve maximum 
safety for the funds which it invests for 
its policyholders, Metropolitan wisely 
follows the proved principle of diversi- 
fication...spreads these funds over many 
different kinds of sound, conservative in- 
vestments. 


> You will find these dollars at work to- 


‘ day in thousands of carefully selected 


investments...in bonds and mortgages, 
helping to finance building operations, 
homes and apartments, utilities, agricul- 


ture. industrial enterprises, and Govern- 
ment projects, such as schools, roads, 
and bridges...in practically every part 
of the United States and Canada. 

Not a single dollar is placed until a 
thorough study and analysis of the se- 
curity has been made by Metropolitan’s 
staff of specialists. And every dollar, 
once invested, is subject to constant 
watchfulness. 


> Metropolitan’s investments, and the 
measures taken to safeguard them, are 
important to every policyholder for still 
another reason... 


These investments, with the interest 
they earn, make it possible for the com- 
pany to guarantee that the payments 
provided for in its policies will be made, 
in full, when due. 





COPYRIGHT 1939-—— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


This is Number 21 in a series of advertise- 

ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 

derstanding of how a life insurance company 

operates. Copies of preceding advertisements 
will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) wm 
fai > 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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new ideas helped make 
tobacco better than ever 


and Luckies bought the top-notch erades!” 


says Luther Herring. 12 years a buyer! 


(). “Y OU Say | nele Sam helped obra a) farmers?” 
MR. HERRING: 7) es. Even though crops vary with 
weather. [2 S. Government methods have made 
tobacco better than ever during the past few vears.” 
Q). “And Luechkies vel this beetle tobacco 

MR.H: Luckies buy the finerorades. and always did.” 
Q. “That's a strong statement. 

MR. H: “Well. | see first hand that they buy the 
prettier lots of tobacco on the warehouse Hloor. dn 
fact. thats why Luekies are the 2-to-] favorite with 
independent tobacco men. And that's why Pye smoked 
them myself for 21 vears.” 

Try Lueckies for aweek. You ll find they re 

eas\ on your throat hbeeause the Poastine’ 

process takes out certain harsh irritants 


foundinalltobaceo. You talsofindoutwhy — 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST— eG, 


IT'S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


itleft ACTUAL CoLoK) 
GRAPH. James Callis, 
Carolina farmer. show 
gnes Williams fr 

» farm ate 

n flower, from ti 

»> he has raised by 
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